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A Trinity 


By Alva Martin Kerr 


ITH ardent hope, strong and care-free, 
The youthful Aspiration ran, 
And only asked that he might see 
A vision of the Ideal Man. 


Perplexity with doubting stood, 
And pondered long the mazy way; 
He prayed for light and brotherhood, 
A Teacher of the perfect day. 


But Penitence, faint and undone, 
Grief -stricken o’er his Sin-marred soul,— 
And stung by victories unwon,— 
Found naught to make his sick life whole, 
Nor power to follow out the Word, 
Nor hope, nor fire to burn the dross, 
Until he found the Living Lord 
Within the shadow of a cross. 
Dayton, OHIO, 














Would you like to make a present of a trip to the Holy 

Land to your pastor or Sunday-school superintendent 

at no money cost to yourself or your church ?* Or would 

vou like to go yourself? ‘he Sunday School Times is 

offering some round-trip cruise tickets for such use. A 
postal will bring you full information. 











Daring to Succeed 

It hurts to abandon the old for the new, but it is 
worth while in spite of the hurt, when God leads on. 
A representative of one of the vigorous denominations 
of our Southern states said recently, in describing a 
forward movement that promises to startle the entire 
denomination by its sweep and bold enterprise, that 
his church had * dared to face the perils of an un- 
precedented advance.'’ The fact that such perils are 
seeming rather than actual, makes them look none the 
less forbidding before we shatter them by plunging 
in. God's plan for every child of his this year is an 
unprecedented advance ; but many a one will lose the 


opportunity simply because he dares not face the 
‘peril ’’ of taking God at his word. 


x 
The Need of Bias 


In judging persons, we should always be biased. 
In studying things, it is perhaps possible to be un- 
prejudiced and yet get a fair result; but in our con- 
sideration of men and women, we must always believe 
the best about them until we are forced to a different 
opinion. It is only the believing heart that can begin 
to understand another. One of our shallow proverbs 
says that love is blind. That is a lie. Love alone sees 
the true life within the outer wrapping. Suspicion 
never yet discovered a real man. Like many flowers 
that open only in the sun, we close up our souls to 
the cold, critical touch. There is only one person in 
our judgment of whom we can afford to be coldly un- 
biased, and that person is self. 


“x 
Who Is to Blame for Punishment ? 


Law and government are not responsible for the 
suffering that follows the punishment of a convicted 
offender ; 4e has that sole responsibility. It may be 
the duty of half a dozen persons to take part in the 
arrest and trial and conviction and sentence and pun- 
ishment of a wrong-doer, yet none of them has any 
responsibility for the misery that their duty-doing 
brings to those involved. The one who deliberately 
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sinned, and who is suffering the result of his sin, is 
likely to feel very bitter toward those who seem to be 
arrayed against him, but his bitterness is misdirected, 
—it should be aimed only at self. There is no an- 
swering the straight answer that President Roosevelt 
makes to those who, writhing in the toils that their 
own hands have wrought, savagely accuse him of 
causing their disaster, when he says, ‘‘I was respon- 
sible for turning on the light, but I was not responsi- 
ble for what the light revealed.’ Let us remember 
this in all our choices ; we, and we alone, are re- 
sponsible for the wretched harvest that is sure to fol- 
low the seed-sowing of sin. 


4 
The Up-Grade of Real Life 


Some commonly-used phrases are so false in 
their emphasis that they ought to be tabooed. For 
example, a Christian worker, who was reporting the 
progress of activities for which he was responsible, 
wrote, ‘‘I] am doing my dead level best’’ — to 
effect certain results. Now it happens that this 
particular worker was a man of exceptional power 
and efficiency ; but the standard he thoughtlessly 
set for himself in those words did not suggest it. If 
aman’s best is a dead level, he is badly off. His 
best ought to be an act of live hill-climbing. Death, 
and the flatness of a level, are not stimulating word- 
pictures. Glowing life, exerted in a perpetual effort 
to get higher to-day than we were yesterday, suggests 
the kind of best that we all ought to be laying hold on. 


“ 


Difficulties—and the Way Out 


WEARY bicyclist was struggling to reach a dis- 
tant town before night. The day was warm, 
and the way was not sheltered by trees. To 

make matters worse, the road was yielding sand, into 
which the wheel sank several inches, and there was a 
steady up-grade. How he longed for a hard road, 
like that of yesterday ! What a relief it would have 
been to rest under a tree on the grassy bank of a 
stream. Oh! for just one short down-grade stretch 
to break the monotony! But there was nothing to do 
but push on, in the hope that the road would improve. 
Mile after mile was put behind him, and still there was 
sand and heat, an upward climb, and utter weariness. 

He was almost exhausted when the road turned and 
a few trees appeared. The surface became hard and 
firm as he could ask. The trees multiplied. Now 
he was passing through a pine forest. How cool it 
was! Why, the wheel was turning almost without 
effort! He began the descent of a slight slope. 
Still the trees. And the slope became more pro- 
nounced, until the wheel was moving with exhila- 
rating rapidity. For half a mile this continued, then 
a mile of the forest slope was left behind. Surely the 
end must be near! But another mile followed and 
another ; it was proving one of the most delightful 
rides he had ever taken. ; 

And just a little while ago he had thought this day's 
experience was to be the one dark chapter in his 
vacation experience! Now he was glad of the warm 
sun, and the treeless waste, and the sandy road, and 
the climb up-grade,—for these had prepared him for 
the full enjoyment of the shady slope. If he had 
encountered it that morning before the struggle with 
trying conditions, he would not have known how to 
appreciate it. 

Years have passed since that vacation trip. The 
experiences. of other days have been forgotten ; but the 
memory of how the warm, sandy ride was followed by 
the cool six-mile coast to the village in the valley is 
not forgotten. The sand-hill is remembered, not 
because it made the riding so hard, but because of 
the satisfaction of conquering it, and because its 


conquest put the rider in the best condition to appre- 
ciate the joy to follow. 

And the day is remembered for another reason. 
The entire experience—the contrast of comfort with 
tribulation, the satisfaction of conquering difficulties, 
the greater enjoyment of the sweet dreams of what, 
for a time, seemed no better—is a picture of life. 
Sometimes there seems to be nothing but difficulty in 
our day. Our attempts to steer our way through are 
futile, and we are discouraged. Then difficulty is 
succeeded by hours and days when all goes well, 
when we rejoice that life is ours, and that we have an 
opportunity to take part in the activities of the world. 
And we know that our happiness is all the greater be- 
cause it has come after difficulty has been surmounted ; 
we look back on the experiences that seemed so try- 
ing, as only a necessary preparation for our greater 
joy. The joy was come through tribulation. The 
light affliction which was but for a moment has worked 
for us a far more exceeding and eternal weight of 
glory than we could have had under any other circum- 
stances. 

* * * * * 

Another day, the wheelman rode toward London, 
He passed Windsor and Rugby, and the green fields 
beyond. He left behind him straggling villages, 
which by degrees became one continuous town. At 
last he was within ten miles of the great city’s heart. 
Soon he must dismount, he thought, and take other 
means of transportation ; he could not think of riding 
into the crowded streets of which he had heard. But 
he decided that he could in comfort ride yet a little 
while. . . . Soon there was more traffic in the street. 
Yet he determined to go a little farther. . It was 
not long till the crowds became dense, and he needed 
to keep his eyes open; but he was becoming ac- 
customed to the bustle and confusion. 

So he rode on, and on. .As he surmounted diffi- 
culties in his way, he had more courage to face yet 
greater difficulties. Thus he was still riding when he 
came to Trafalgar Square and the Strand. There he 
found himself hemmed in by cabs and omnibuses 
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and trucks. An hour before he would not have had 
courage to attempt to thread his way through the maze. 
Now, however, he was able to push on, slowly but 
surely. Sometimes it was necessary to dismount for 
an instant, where traffic was blocked. But, by taking 
his time, he was able to continue his way, though the 
street from curb to curb looked like one solid mass of 
vehicles. And at last, triumphant, he stood on the 
steps of the post-office, and looked back on the surg- 
ing throngs through which he had come. ‘‘Isn't ita 
good thing I didn’t encounter the congested street at 
the outset !’’ he thought. 

And now this experience, too, is a picture to him 
of some of life's experiences. God permits tempta- 
tions to come to us, but only as we are able to bear 
them. We are not confronted with temptations so 
overwhelming that we cannot resist. ‘God is faith- 
ful, who will not suffer you to be tempted above that 
ye are able to bear,"’ is a promise that has never 
been broken. Smaller temptations come first. If 
we yield to them, alas for us when the greater tempta- 
tions come! But if we resist the small temptations, 
we gain strength for the greater temptations. And 
when, after the conquest of some great temptation, we 
look back on the way God has led us, we can praise 
him for the littke temptations, and the preparation 
gained through them for later conflicts ; and we shall 
have more courage for anything that may follow. 

* * * * * 


Vacation days were past. The wheelman was thread- 
ing his way down the busy street to his office. Again 
teamsters were in the way, and street-cars were pass- 
ing in almost endless procession. Often he had been 
hindered by congestion ; this morning, however, 
he hoped to be able to reach his desk without delay. 
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At times, as he saw wagons and cabs ahead of him, 
he thought he would be compelled to dismount. But 
always, just when he was about to bring his wheel to 
a stand—the threatening obstruction was gone! a 
cab paused at the curb, a car stopped at the corner, 
an automobile approaching on the wrong side of the 
street swerved quickly into an alley. 

He was breathing more freely when he came to a 
real blockade. Cars, cabs, wagons, and automobiles 
were in a tangle. Stepping to the pavement, he 
waited impatiently. In a moment the way seemed to 
open, and he prepared to mount. But again the 
street closed. He looked at his «watch ; he was due 
at his desk. He made another futile effort to start. 
As he looked ahead to see how far he had yet to go, 
the buildings seemed unfamiliar. In surprise he 
looked to one side,—to find that all the time he had 
been standing in front of his own office! His way had 
not been blocked until he had reached his destination. 

A moment later, seated at his desk, he thought 
how much his needless wait at the office door is like 
the attitude that we who have put our lives in God's 
hands so often take toward him. We fret and worry and 
complain because of difficulties we think are in our 
path—only to find that or path is not blocked at all. 
We try to cross bridges before we come to them—and 
we do not come to them ; we never come to them. 
Our eyes are fixed on trouble and disaster—and the 
trouble and disaster are not for us. With Jacob we 
make complaint, ‘‘ All these things are against me,"’ 
at the very moment when everything is in our favor. 
With the Psalmist we cry, ‘‘ Hath God forgotten to 
be gracious ?’’ just when our lives reveal that his 
goodness and mercy are following us, and that the 
everlasting arms are underneath us. 








Baseball, Grand Opera, and the 
Up-to-Date Sunday-school Class 


The theater at its best is presumably the only 
kind of theater in which the earnest Christian who is 


debating the theater-question is interested. Shake- 
speare’s plays and grand opera present two aspects 
of the theater at its best that have puzzled more than 
one seeker after the light. Rarely does one come 
across two more interesting and thoughtful inquiries 
into the subject than are found in the following two 
letters which came recently to the Editor. The first 
is from a Missouri Sunday-school teacher : 


About a year ago, if | remember correctly, you published an 
article by a teacher of a Sunday-school who had made a great 
success of reaching young men. In that article, whose senti- 
ments I presume you indorsed in a great measure, at least, 
the writer stated that he had found the organization of a base- 
ball team of great benefit in holding a large portion of the 
young men of his class athletically inclined. I recall also 
that a teacher of a very successful Baraca class recently de- 
scribed how the organization of a baseball nine had changed 
a certain skilful and enthusiastic player, who had been in the 
habit of playing on Sunday, to a faithful attendant upon the 
sessions of the class on Sunday morning, which had been later 
followed by his conversion ; that thereafter he played ball (as 
enthusiastically as he did before) of course only on week-days, 
and as one of the Baraca class team. ‘This teacher mentioned 
other plans in other directions for holding young men equally 
enterprising. 

I am the teacher of a class of forty-five young women, which 
has had a class organization for two years, the last five months 
of which it has operated under the Philathea plan. One of 
the strong points of this class has been the monthly social and 
study evenings. ‘Next year the general subject of these monthly 
meetings will be ‘‘ Music."’ Some of the members of the 
class have received a musical education at schools having that 
as a part of the course. Many are taking music lessons. A 
large majority are interested in the subject, and are capable of 
giving it a reasonably thorough study. A study of music, his- 
torically, at least, will include ‘“‘ grand opera’’ certainly, as 
yell as oratorio, sacred music, etc. Such study will imply the 
attendance upon grand opera should opportunity offer, and 
there will be opportunity. It can be said, can it not, that if 
grand opera is good enough to study it is good enough to see 
and hear? ‘The class membership, I presume, is similar to 
other classes of young women—intelligent, many well edu- 
cated, and withal highly exemplary in Christian living. Many 
attend grand opera. <A few go to the best plays ; others do 
neither. I know of none, however, who do not attend grand 
opera from conscientious motives. 

Now a year or so ago, either in an article or in an answer 
to a question, you placed grand opera in the category of 
doubtful amusements. 

In view of the fact that ‘‘ baseball’’ to the wor/d means 
professional baseball, just as horse-racing means, not the 
friendly contest between two farmers driving along a country 
road, but the contests of the race-track ; and in view of the 
fact that baseball players, for the most part, are anything but 
men of exemplary character—many of the players-are bar- 
tenders, I am told, during the season when baseball cannot be 
played—how do you advise or sanction the adoption of base- 
ball as a means of holding young men in a Sunday-school 
class, and not include as permissible the attendance upon 


grand opera, both as a matter of genuine pleasure, and, I will 
presume to add, as an aid to music study ? 

If it will add force and pertinency to the inquiry, the writer 
has always attended grand opera, on account of his great love 
for fine music. He does not go to the theater or engage in 
any of the well-recognized questionable amusements. 

I am led to say in this connection that I wonder how many 
teachers who have made earnest efforts to build up classes by 
means of fostering a proper class spirit in the ways. that all 
ambitious teachers should be familiar with, have been con- 
fronted with a spirit on the part of conservative friends and 
associates, which, if not manifested in spoken words as unmis- 
takably meant, ‘‘ All this increase in membership, class organ- 
ization, etc., bodes no good : I fear teacher So-and-so is getting 
alittle off spiritually."” The point is, that even enterprise to 
some means spiritual decline. 


The second letter comes from a New Jersey teacher : 


By profession a school teacher in a private school here, I 
started in the fall of 1906 as a Sunday-school teacher, and have 
taken the keenest delight in the little work that I could do. 

In the course of my work at school through the week, I 
have until recently been a bit puzzled about the attitude I 
should take toward the theater in my advanced classes in 
English, in which a study of Shakespeare is included. My 
students have frequently asked me my opinion of theater- 

oing, and in reply I have never endorsed the theater. They 
ave attempted to corner me by presenting the education plea, 
and so far I have not been entirely successful in convincing 
myself that good acting of an historical play was not educating 
in a degree. So my replies on this score have never suited me. 

From the time I was sixteen until I was twenty-six, I did 
not attend the theater once. -In the winter of 1905-06, I went 
to three plays written by Shakespeare, in order to be better 
equipped to teach these and other plays more effectually in 
my classes. It seemed reasonable to me to suppose myself 
deficient until I had studied these as put on the stage. Such 
was the argument applied to me in my college days, but which 
I then resisted. 

When the time came to begin work again the following fall, 
I was two plays short—two I had not yet seen on the stage. 
was getting deeply interested at the same time in Sunday- 
school work, and in teaching a Bible class in our Young Men's 
Christian Association here. ‘To be brief, I couldn't make the 
two go together. The better part seemed clearly with my 
Bible.class. In few words I frankly told the students at school 
in the classes concerned of my determination, expressing the 
belief that we could get the beauty in the literature without 
seeing it acted. 

I am entirely satisfied with my choice, but I am not content 
with my lack of ammunition. Your answer to a Nebraska 
reader was helpful, but did not go fully enough into the sub- 
ject for me. 1 know you did not intend to do more than you 
did in that instance (in the issue for April 13, 1907)—but if you 
will direct me what to read on the subject I shall be greatly 
indebted to you. 


The fundamental objection to the theater lies in the 
fact that the profession of those who make up the 
‘«stage’’ is a profession of seeming rather than deing. 
And to devote one’s life to a persistent, exhausting, 
never-ending effort to seem to be another than one’s 
own self, is to invite the almost inevitable demorali- 
zation of character which actors themselves freely 
admit is peculiarly true of their profession. The 
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actor lives in a world of unreality. Only in propor- 
tion as he succeeds in mastering the art of seeming, 
thereby persuading others for the time being that he 
is not himself, does he rise in his profession. 

If the profession of acting necessarily tends to de- 
moralize those who are engaged in it, then the ques- 
tion of attending the theater becomes simply a ques- 
tion of whether one wishes to lend his support to, or 
to withhold it from, a profession that is confessedly 
objectionable. And it is easily seen that the question 
of the possible good to be derived from witnessing a 
**good’’ play has no bearing whatsoever on the real 
issue. Of course it is educating to see a historical 
play well acted ; but if that education is purchased at 
the price of the moral character of the actors who 
furnish it, the price istoo high. Moreover, God has so 
ordered this world that no good and necessary end is 
ever dependent upon a wrong means. If the theaters 
of the world should go out of existence to-day, educa- 
tion would not stop, nor even falter. 

There are other reasons against the modern theater, 
with its appeal to the lower side of men’s natures ; 
but if we get clear on the fundamental objection to 
acting at its purest and best, we need not waste time 
and energy over more glaring objections. For a 
fuller discussion of the subject, the New Jersey reader 
will find H, Clay Trumbull’s book on ‘* Border Lines ’’ 
suggestive. 

As for grand opera, it is sometimes held that the 
fact that acting fer se has such a minor place there 
as compared with the play, because of the prominence 
of the singing and orchestral music, that grand 
opera therefore is not open to the same objection. 
There is force in this contention ; but is the distinction 
clear and practical enough for the Christian’s ‘‘ work- 
ing purposes’’ ? The Editor, knowing of the rule of one 
who is an accomplished musician and an ardent lover 
of the best music, has asked him to state his reasons 
for not attending the opera. Here is his answer : 

I decided the question of the theater long ago, (1) because 
I am thoroughly convinced that the theater is doing very much 
more harm than good, and (2) because I feel that those whom 
my example might encourage to go to the theater would proba- 
bly get more of harm than good. 

1e German Opera seems to me mof to be open to many of 
the objections that lie against the theater. If it were the only 
form of the drama in existence, I think I might attend. It 
would then be a mere question of time and expense rather 
than a matter of principle. 1 gave it up originally to induce 
another man to quit smoking. He has since dissolved the 
agreement, but I have never resumed my end. I am very 
fond of music, have given considerable time to its cultivation, 
and in particular have studied the scores of Wagner's operas 
with some care. ‘To hear Meistersinger or Siegfried would be 
a great treat to me. There is so much else, however, in the 
way of opportunities for esthetic and musical culture, ¢hat has 
no shadow whatever upon it, that I can well get along without 
the opera. Others might construe my attendance as an ap- 
proval of the modern drama as it actually exists. In particu- 
lar, I resent being told that I ought not to neglect it by people 
who are themselves neglecting much more valuable opportuni- 
ties for culture. 

There is no parallel between baseball, even profes- 
sional ball, and the theater and opera. For there is 
nothing in the game of baseball, fairly played, that 
tends to demoralize the character of the player. ‘The 
bad character of individual ball players is no more to 
be counted against the game itself than is the moral 
collapse of some Christian ministers to be counted 
against the ministry as a profession. Athletics is a 
strategic and saving factor in the moral and spiritual 
life of many a boy and man, and of many a Sunday- 
school class. So is music a proper and highly desira- 
ble field for the study of such a Sunday-school class 
of young women as the Missouri teacher is so ad- 
mirably leading. Enterprise is characteristic of the 
best modern Sunday-school work ; and workers must 
not be discouraged when they are balked in their 
efforts to lift and dignify their work by it. But enter- 
prise and a wise recognition of the place of the secular 
in all religious work never need blur our vision of 
moral border-lines ; and it will not if we are careful 
to seek beneath the surface for the real root-principle 
that is always there. 

neal 


From a Veteran Pastor’s Prayers 


ORD, we ask thee less for comfort than for strength. We 
humbly confess that we are overfond of the sweets of 
life ; we yield too much to our craving for enjoyment 

rather than usefulness ; we are too prone to complain of hard- 
ship. Now give us, we pray, the spirit of conquest. Make 
us more like Moses, who ‘‘ endured, as seeing him who is in- 
visible."" Make us ready for thorny paths, that thus, O gra- 
cious Saviour, we may be filled with thy Spirit. ... Give us 
grace to choose hard things ; to choose them—without waiting 
to have our feet forced to tread them. . . . How graciously, O 
our Father, dost thou offer us a share in great tasks ; give joy 
in these—a heart that leaps to the opportunities they offer. . . . 
We have been children so long ; Lord, make us men. ... Thou 
God of power, of infinite pains and patience, make us thy sons 
and daughters in fact—partakers of thy nature, and thus sharers 
of thy life. 
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LESSON FOR NOVEMBER 24 (Rom. 14: 12-23) 
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Her Marriage Day 


By Ian Maclaren 
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HEN Miss Durham entered Carmichael’ s 
study one forenoon he was delighted as 
usual to see her, for he had no surer 
ally, and he made little doubt about her 
errand. It would be to ask whether a 

certain harmless tale was quite suitable for the young 

women’s guild, or whether if a family in the mission 
district did not wish tracts she ought to leave them on 
the table, or what was the meaning of an obscure verse 
in some minor prophet which she had come across 
in her reading, or what was one’s duty when your 
family asked you to make a fourth in a game of 
whist. Carmichael was not a patient man, nor very 
sympathetic towards scrupulosity, but she was so sin- 
cere and unselfish, and lived so entirely for the high- 
est ends, that he was ever at her.service, and he made 

a hasty calculation how long he could give her and 

how pleasant he could be to her. 

‘*You may be sure, Miss Durham, that I am al- 
ways only to glad too see you and to talk ‘about your 
work. Please tell me wherein I can help you, for 
you have a right, if any person in St. Jude's has, to 
the good offices of your minister.’’ 

‘‘It isn’t about my work but about myself that I 
have come to day. I have been wishing to call for 
the last month about this matter ; three times I have 
been at your door and turned back, and it was only 
after lying awake last night and praying for guidance 
that I have mustered courage to visit you this morn- 
ing.’’ A new note in her voice startled Carmichael 
and he noticed also an indefinable difference in man- 
ner. He looked at her curiously and waited for fur- 
ther speech. 

‘‘IT know, Mr. Carmichael,’’ she went on after a 
little pause, ‘‘ that whatever I say to you will be con- 
fidential, and tha. it will never pass from you to any 
other person; I am quite sure of this, else I would not 
have come to-day. You are a Christian minister and 
a gentleman, so I do not ask your promise.’’ What- 
ever the circumstances were, Carmichael began to see 
they must be serious, for they had invested her with 
a certain intensity and anxiety which had never be- 
fore. appeared in this placid and conventional nature. 

‘‘You know me well enough, Miss Durham, to 
trust me utterly. Do not hesitate to open your heart 
and to tell me your trouble, if trouble it be.’’ And 
Carmichael glanced keenly at her, for he felt as if he 
were leaving an inland lake and putting out to sea 
—a sea for which he had no chart. 

‘*It would be very hard, Mr. Carmichael,’’ she 
said in a low, firm voice, ‘‘if I had to confess some sin 
of which you never would have suspected me. It is, 
I think, still more difficult to speak to you about 
something else you never could imagine.’’ Her face 
flushed hotly and then paled again, her eyes grew soft 
and tender, so that for the first time Carmichael 
thought her pretty, and at her expréssion he started 
inwardly and wondered. He had seen the same look 
when a girl came to announce her engagement. 

‘It is not easy to find words,’’ and she came 
nearer to Carmichael and unconsciously laid hold 
upon the sleeve of his coat. 

‘* People have always supposed, I know, that I dis- 
liked all men—except of course my own people—and 
I have always felt that men did not want to be with 
me, because I have not got the ways of young 
women, and cannot make myself agreeable, and be- 
cause I am not good looking. But though our faces 
be different, every woman's heart is the same.’’ She 
could go no further, but looked wistfully at the minis- 
ter to see if he understood. And Carmichael did. 

He had ever held—and it was not the least part of 
his small store of wisdom in those early years—that 
every woman was made to love, and in loving ful- 
filled herself. That the ideal state for women was 
marriage, and that to marriage they were justified in 
looking as a goal of life. He had also cherished in 
his heart the belief that those dear old maids whose 
faces are like withered roses had had their love 
affairs, which had been love tragedies, and that 
somewhere in their desk and in some secret drawer 
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there was a photograph and a packet of faded letters. 
Never had he laughed at lovesickness or treated 
marriage lightly ; even in his inexperience he had 
found that this was the strongest passion of life, and 
that many a man and woman had been wrecked or 
had been saved in body and soul by love. He blamed 
himself that if he had made any exception it was for 
such a one as Agnes Durham, and now he was to 
find that this timid and virginal soul had also her 
love story. 

‘© Yes, Miss Durham,”’ said the minister with much 
gentleness, ‘‘I think that I know, and if it be as I 
suppose, I am glad. You have won the prize of 
life, which is love.’’ ~* 

‘« If it were the will of God I should be the happiest 
and most fortunat: woman in this city. But I have 
nothing to tell ; that is my misery, I cannot be sure. 
I love him, but he has said nothing, and perhaps he 
does not love me.’’ And Miss Durham was now 
twisting her gloves in her hands, and trembling so 
much that Carmichael compelled her to sit down, and 
for a minute looked toward the window, as his way 
was when people were regaining themselves. 

‘*You wonder why I came to you, and what you 
can do for me. It is not a matter in which, as a rule, 
a stranger can meddle. I have not spoken to my 
mother, and it would be of no use. I know no one 
to whom to go, except yourself, and 1 cannot endure 
this uncertainty any longer. It is disturbing my life 
and hindering my work, it may soon break my health. 
Will you help me?’’ 

‘To the utmost of my power and sympathy,’’ re- 
plied Carmichael, ‘‘but what canI do? DoI know 
the man, and may I ask his name?”’ 

‘*No man knows him so well, and you are under- 
stood to be his most intimate friend. You are often to- 
gether, and every one says that you have no secrets 
from one another. .You guess now whom I mean,”’ 
said Miss Durham, with a trembling voice, for this 
revelation is an awful strain upon a woman's innate 
delicacy and self-respect. 

‘«Pardon me if I am making a mistake, for this 
conversation has taken me aback, but can it be Pro- 
fessor Redgrave?’’ And Agnes’ supersensitive ear 
caught the accent of astonishment and hopelessness 
in Carmichael’s voice. ‘‘No,’’ he said, after she had 

,given a gesture of assent, ‘‘I never could have 
guessed.,’’ 

The pity of it struck Carmichael in an instant, and 
he would have given a year of his ministry to save 
this sensitive and deep-hearted girl what he began to 
realize would be the chief agony of her life. What 
was the meaning of it, or was there any reason at all 
behind things, that this girl, with her homely face and 
retiring ways, should haye fallen in love with Red- 
grave? If she was not the plainest girl in the city, 
and certainly she was not that, there was no question, 
he was the handsomest and most brilliant personality. 
With his perfect Greek face, his flashing eyes, his 
rich, olive complexion, his fascinating smile, his 
eternal gaiety, his ready wit, his faultless manners 
and equally faultless dress, his innumerable accom- 
plishments, he was the glory of the university and the 
pet of the West End. He was welcomed everywhere, 
and he was courteous to all. He seemed to know 
everything besides his own subject, and he always 
said the right thing. Never was such an ‘‘ Admir- 
able Crichton’’ seen in a gray Scots city, where, in- 
deed, he appeared like a bird of paradise. 

It was a general jest that every second young woman 
was in love with him ; but while he was agreeable to 
all women, he was secretly indifferent. Carmichael 
was convinced that he would never marry, but that if 
he did so it would be grandly. As for poor Agnes 
Durham! Carmichael walked to the window, as was 
his way in the critical moments of an interview, and 
he could have wept, or laughed, it was so absurd ; it 
was also so lamentable. A woman of sensitive nature 
and morbid self-respect does not unveil her melting 
heart in any man’s sight, except in desperate straits, 
and the only consolation for her torture is the fulfil- 
ment of her desire. Carmichael turned, and his heart 
failed him as he looked at Agnes. She was still 
waiting for his word, and she read the answer in his 
face. 


‘«I understand—please say nothing. He took me 
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in to dinner once, and I have met him other times, not 
often. He called one afternoon and sat for some 
time. I attended his philosophy class for ladies, and 
he was so kind about an essay I wrote, and pointed 
out the: mistakes in style. It was the way he spoke 
and looked at me. But I suppose it was my own 
imagination, and the love is all my own. You will 
not laugh at me, nor think this a young girl's fancy. 
I am not young and have no fancies. This is my only 
love story, and itis closed."’ 

‘*You do not know, perhaps in days to come ‘ie 

‘«T am certain—never before and never again—it is 
not God's will for me, and my calling is not an earthly 
marriage."’ 

Now the will of God was plain, and the heart of 
Agnes Durham, deep and true, which would have 
been a priceless treasure for the best of men, was for- 
ever satisfied where they neither marry nor are given 
in marriage but are as the angels ot God. 


Sp 


Radio-Active Texts 


By Bishop H. W. Warren, D.D., LL.D. 
VI 


CCASIONALLY there comes a man into the 
world so large-thoughted that the language of 
previous pigmies will not serve for his expres- 

sion. These have been but swaddling bands, and 
the call is for an Achilles armor. So he invents new 
forms of speech or new arrangements, and incredibly 
enriches language. Shakespeare gives us phrases so 
apt and pat, Milton such grand, billow-like rolls of 
rhythm, that we are unconsciously enlarged. But the 
Bible has enriched language more than all human 
authors. 

Paul is exceedingly fond of reinforced words, 
strengthened by intensive particles. He puts twenty 
such words, compounded with ‘ ‘Ufer’' (above or 
beyond) into his epistles, as 1 Thess. 3 : 10, ‘* Praying 
superabundantly ; ’’ or Eph. 3 : 18, ‘‘ £x,'’ intensive, 
‘«That ye may be fully or eminently strong to know 
the love of Christ that passeth knowledge.’’ Then he 
says God ‘‘is able to do for us exceeding abundantly 
above all that we ask or even think.’ Through the 
Latin we try to fill up the meaning of abundantly. It 
is from ‘‘ Ad,’ away, and ‘* Undare'’’ to rise in waves 
like the sea. We stand on the shore in a storm, 
Yonder is a tremendous breaker. It towers aloft. 
Niagaras pour over its tumultuous front. No anchor 
can hold a ship against its rushing fury. It shakes 
the shore with the force of its impetuous onset. But 
one spasm of fury does not fill all the meaning. Lift 
your eyes. There is another, ten, a hundred, six 
thousand miles of them, lines of armies rushing to the 
charge. 

Transfer the impression to the spirit world. There 
are waves of power, beauty, blessedness, whole oceans 
of them, from seas beyond the sun, coming, coming, 
to pour themselves out for us. ‘This is not expres- 
sive enough for Paul. So he says God is able to do 
what exceeds all this outpour of hurrying waves of 
the sea. 

No wonder it is beyond all we can ask or even 
think. 


UNIVERSITY Park, COL. 








Earlier instalments of this series of ‘‘ Radio-Active Texts,” by 
Bishop Warren, appeared in the Times of August 10, 31, September 14, 
October 19 and 26. Others will appear in forthcoming issues. 


de 
The Jelly-Fish 


By Eleanor Root 


MAN who does not care for truth is no better 


than a jelly-fish,’’ once said Henry Ward 

Beecher. Are his words toostrong? Let us 
consider. There are certainly some strong points of 
resemblance. 

A jelly-fish has no backbone ; neither has a man 
who does not care for truth. A jelly-fish has no sta- 
bility ; neither has such a man. Place a jelly-fish on 
a sheet of blotting-paper and in a few moments it will 
have disappeared, leaving behind nothing but a stain. 
Pin an untruthful man down to anything and think 
you have him, and you will very soon find your mis- 


take. He will be gone before you know it, leaving 
no trace but the stain of a dishonored word. Lastly, 
in this enumeration of sad analogies, a jelly-fish is 
‘«smooth and unpleasant to have around’’; so is the 
man whom we are considering. 

Boston. 
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Romans 14: 12-23. Memory verses: 19-21 
Golden Text: Judge ye this rather, that no man put a stumblingblock in his brother’s way, or an occasion of falling.—Rom. 14: 13 
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The Lesson Pilot 
By Charles Gallaudet Trumbull 


OR rounding up at the very beginning the mem- 
bers of a class whose attention is not easily held, 
try the Fr described in Mr. Foster’s second 

paragraph. his not only catches the interest at the 
start, but necessitates close attention throughout. 

Then ask the class to tell you some sure tests for 
deciding whether a thing is right or wrong. After 
a few minutes of discussion, lead | to the practi- 
cal and puzzling questions that Paul and the early 
Christians had to consider, by using the facts that 
Dr. Dunning gives in his first paragraph, and Mrs. 

1owie in her second and third. One great principle 
for which Paul stood was /zberty. the liberty of the 
individual Christian to answer solely to God for his 
conduct. ‘Therefore Paul warned against one man’s 
trying to settle another man’s duty, or judging or 
condemning another man for what he does. Some 
temperance workers have lost greatly in influence by 
their intemperate judging of others (Ridgway, 2). 
That “account” figure is brought out effectively in 
Mr. Foster's fourth paragraph. Every one has to 
pass examinations, all the time (Howard, 2). 

But how are we going to decide what zs wrong for 
ourselves? Pass to the last two verses of the lesson, 
22 and 23, and for ‘faith” there read ‘‘ conviction,” 
for that is what the Greek word means (Riddle, on 
VS. 22, 23). In other words, Paul advises us to think 
a thing through and through, from top to bottom, in- 
side and outside, until we are convinced, beyond all 
shadow of doubt, that in God's sight it is right for us. 
And if you cannot get that conviction about it, leave 
it alone, says Paul. How many of us take the trouble 
to think through every question as fully as that? 
And how many of us resolutely steer clear of every- 
thing concerning which any doubt is in our minds ? 

But that is only half of the thing, after all. Even 
after your mind is crystal clear on the innocence of 
a certain thing, and you know that from the stand- 
point of Christian liberty you are-free to do it, you 
are not through with the decision yet. For Chris- 
tian liberty has limitations, —and that is Paul’s second 
point. Can my doing it possibly hurt any one else ? 

f so, itis notfor me. Liberty is subject tolove (Dun- 
ning, 2). Look back over the verses we have passed, 
and see how plain they make this (vs. 13-21). Trip- 
ping up another fellow in a game is mean business 
(Foster, 5). But what of the stumbling-blocks we 
Christians are giving to the heathen? (Pierson. ) 

Are we all as jealously careful of our neighbor’s 
interests as we are of our own? ‘Tell the story of 
that Eastern wife who literally died of a broken 
heart because she counted herself the stumbling- 
block that caused her brother’s downfall and death 
(Howie, first paragraph). 

Get the class to show how solidly both of Paul’s 
tests for deciding aright bar out the use of alcohol as 
a beverage. Does the person live who can fairly 
claim that he is under no need of total abstinence ? 
What does cool, hard-headed business judgment say 
of the total abstainers? Read Mr. Gordon’s second 
paragraph, and that striking but not unusual instance 
given in Mr. Ridgway’s fourth paragraph, So, if the 
thing is barred out by the first test alone,—that it is 
wrong for us,—we don’t really need the second; yet 
that second test, influence on others, shuts it out for- 
ever from the life even of one who may believe that 
he personally is exempt from danger. 

Self-mastery, for the sake of service and for the 
sake of others, is the high call of Christ. Mr. Gor- 
don's first paragraph speaks the challenge to self- 
mastery that we all need to hear. ‘Try to leave your 
class with that challenge gripping their lives. 


Light Gleams from the Lesson Writers 

Why not to judge others ; why to judge self (Riddle, on 
v. 12). 

If Christ gave up his life for others, we might wel! give 
up a few trifles for their sake (Riddle, on v. 15). 

It is easier to keep saloons out of society than society 
out of the saloons (Illustrations, 1). 

Two great facts of temperance progress (Dunning, last 
paragraph). 

Searching questions on Christian liberty, its limitations 
and obligations (Sanders, Section III), 


Home Work for the Pupils on Next Week's Lesson 
1. Read the story of Samson (Judges 13 : 21 to 16: 31). 
2. What was the secret of Samson’s strength ? 
3- How did he lose his strength ? 
4. How did he become blind ? 
5. To whom did the Philistines give praise for their 
conquest of Samson ? 
6. What was Samson’s prayer at the feast ? 
7. What do you think of this last act of his life ? 
8. Describe his burial. 


The Lesson Text 


12 So then each one of us shall give account of himself to 
od 





13 Let us not therefore judge one another any more: but 
judge ye this rather, that no man put a stumblingblock in his 
brother's way, or an occasion of falling. 14 I know, and am 
persuaded in the Lord Jesus, that nothing is unclean of itself: 
save that to him who accounteth anything to be unclean, to 
him it is unclear. 15 For if because of meat thy brother is 
grieved, thou walkest no longer in love. Destroy not with thy 
meat him for whom Christ died. 16 Let not then your good 
be evil spoken of: 17 for the kingdom of God is not eating 
and drinking, but righteousness and peace and joy in the Holy 
Spirit. 18 For he that herein serveth Christ is well-pleasing 
to God, and approved of men. 19 So then ! let us follow after 
things which make for peace, and things whereby we may edify 
one another. 20 Overthrow not for meat's take the work of 
God. All things indeed are clean ; howbeit it is evil for that 
man who eateth with offence. 21 It is good not to eat flesh, 
nor to drink wine, nor 40 do anything whereby thy brother 
stumbleth*. 22 The faith which thou hast, have thou to thy- 
self before God. Happy is he that judgeth not himself in that 
which he 8 approveth. 
if he eat, because A: cateth not of faith ; and whatsoever is not 
of faith is sin 4, 

1 Many ancient authorities read we follow. % Many ancient author- 
ities add or is offended, or is weak. *Or, putteth to the test * Many 
authorities, some ancient, insert here chap. 16. 25-27. 


The American Revision copyright, 1901, by Thomas Nelson and Sons. 


According to the King James Version: 


V 12 So then every one of us; v. 13, judge this rather, that no man 
put a stumbling biock or an occasion to fall in A’s brother’s way; v. 
14, I know, and am persuaded by the Lord Jesus, that there is noth- 
ing unclean of itself: but to him that esteemeth anything to be un- 
clean, to him #f 7s unclean; v 15, But if thy brother be grieved with 
thy meat, now walkest thou not charitably Destroy not him with thy 
meat: v 17, For the kingdom of God is not meat and drink; but 
righteousness, and peace, and joy in the Holy Ghost; v. 18, For he 
that in these things serveth Christ 7s acceptable; v. 19, Let us there- 
fore follow after the things which make for peace, and things where- 
with one may edify another: v. 20, For meat destroy not the work of 
God _ All things indeed ave pure ; but 7 zs evil for that man; v 21, 
Zt is good neither to eat... nor any thing .., or is. offended, or is 
made weak ; v. 22, Hast thou faith? have i# to thyself. Happy s he 
that condemneth not himself in that thing which he alloweth ; v. 23, 
And he that doubteth is damned if he eat . . . for whatsoever 7s not of 
faith is sin. 
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Oriental Lesson-Lights 
By Mrs. Ghosn-el-Howie 


HAT no man put a stumblingblock in his broth- 
er’'s way, or an occasion of falling (v. 13). 
Each time we visited Jerusalem we boarded 

with a widow. She is the mother of three sons 
and two daughters. The youngest of them was 
born after his father’s death. Nevertheless, with 
unusual industry, tact, self-denial, and the aid ot 
missionaries, she brought them up. The eldest son 
grew so gentlemanly and thoughtful that he prom- 
ised to realize the highest of her hopes, and she all 
but worshiped him. But oneof the daughters married 
a man who had returned from Brazil, where he had 
acquired money and the habit of drinking, and under 
his influence and positive guidance the promising 
youth and hope of his mother began to drink, and 
soon ended by losing his health, and shortly after his 
life. The sister, who believed herself to have put a 
stumbling-block in her brother’s way, through her 
husband, literally died of grief. This is known to 
dwellers in Jerusalem, and in Bethlehem, too. Inci- 
dents of this kind are numerous. 

The king dom of God is not eating and drinking 
(v. 17). his saying of Paul must be studied in 
the light of the life and doctrine of the sect of the 
Epicureans who encountered him in Athens (Acts 
17: 18). Their kingdom of God, their radise, 
their heaven, seems to have been ‘eating and 
drinking.” An echo of their teaching lingers in 
the Arabic lines: ‘‘ An evening of feasting (enjoy- 
ment), never miss it, and sleep careless of all else.” 
The following appear in the Koran el Shereef, but 
whether to understand the quotations spiritually or 
literally is anothcr question: ‘* Paradise which is 
promised to the pious is watered by rivers, its flood 
is perpetual, and its shade also ; therein are rivers 
of incorruptible waters, and rivers of milk, and rivers 
of clarified honey; and therein shall they have plenty 
of all kinds of fruits... and the flesh of birds of the 
kind which they shall desire.” 

The Tibetans follow the dead for days after their 
death with food, placing it in conspicuous places 
about the house. The custom of placing food upon 
the graves is not extinct yet. In the lightof all this, 
and of all that this implies, it was needful to know 
from Paul that the kingdom of God is righteousness 
and peace. 

SHwWEIR, Mt. LEBANON, SYRIA. 
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23 But he that doubteth is condemned . 





Difficult Points Explained 
By Professor M. B. Riddle, D. D., LL. D. 


How to Locate this Lesson > 
7% Epistle to the Romans was written from 
Corinth, just before Paul's final journey to 
Jerusalem, probably early in A.D. 58. The 
——_ is to set forth that salvation is by faith, 
ence of grace; and for Jew and Gentile alike (Chaps, 
1-11). Inchapter 12, the practical part begins: Grati- 
tude for this free salvation. The lesson deals with 
one phase of duty growing out of the state of things 
among the Roman Christians. 

The Weak Brethren in Rome.—These believers had 
scruples in regard to ey | animal food and drinking 
wine, and they seem to have observed the Jewish 
festivals. The question was not, as at Corinth, about 
meat offered to idols, nor was there any pronounced 
legalism, as in Galatia. Hence Paul’s language is 
mild and conciliatory. The ‘‘weak”’ were tempted 
to ‘‘judge” those who did not share their scruples ; 
the ‘‘ strong,’ apparently the larger part of the Roman 
believers, were disposed to ‘‘set at nought” those 
holding these scruples. The weak brethren were to 
be received, but not in order to decide their scruples 
(Chap. 14: 1). 

Light on Puzzling Passages 

Verse 12.— Each one of us: More exact than 
*tevery.” This phrase is emphatic.—Give account 
of himself to God: ‘That which precedes means: 
‘ Do not judge thy brother, since God will judge Aim ;:’ 
this verse means: ‘Judge thou thyself, since God 
will judge thee’ ” (Godet). 

Verse 13.— T7herefore: This verse applies to both 
classes.—/udge ye: ‘‘Ye” is inserted, to mark the 
change to the second person.—A stumbdblingblock, 
... or an occasion of falling: The two terms are 
similar, and apply to the ‘‘strong.” The former 
probably refers to what grieves the weak brother; 
the latter, to what might lead him into sin. 

Verse 14.—Unclean: Literally, ‘‘commoan,” cere- 
monially unclean, suggesting Jewish origin of the 
scruples.— 7o him it is unclean; The strong brethren 
were theoretically right, but the scruples of the weak 
brother should 4 recognized. Regard for others 
should regulate conduct, not merely conscience (so 1 
Cor.). 

Verse 15.— Walkest no longer in love: Thus de- 
parting from the true principle of Christian conduct. 
— Destroy not: Continued action is implied ; the con- 
stant grieving of the weak brother might result in his 
destruction.—For whom Christ died: If Christ gave 
up his life for the brother, you ought to give up some- 
thing, right for you, which would be hurtful to him. 

Verse 16.— Your good be evil spoken of: Literally, 
‘*blasphemed.” ‘* Your good” may refer to Chris- 
tian liberty. Some interpret the verse as referring 
to the discredit brought upon Christianity by the dis- 
cord about such matters. 

Verse 17.—The kingdom of God; The new rule of 
God, through Christ.— Vol eating and drinking : The 
acts, not the food and drink in themselves.—Auz 
righteousness and peace and joy in the Holy Spirit: 
These terms are probably here used in the ethical 
(not theological) sense ; righteousness toward men, 
a with fellow Christians, and the common joy of 

lievers wrought by the Holy Spirit. 

Verse 19.—7hings which make for peace: Liter- 
ally, ‘‘things of peace.”"—£dify one another: In- 
dividual edification is meant. 

Verse 20.—Overthrow not: Incontrast with‘‘edify.” 
To abuse your liberty is to pull down God’s work. 

Verse 21.— Nor to drink wine: Indicating that this 
matter also was involved.—Whereby thy brother 
stumbleth: The phrases added in the margin are 
found in many ancient authorities, but are rejected 
by most recent editors. 

Verse 22.—The faith that thou hast: *‘ Thou” is 
emphatic. ‘‘ Faith” here, and probably in verse 23, 
refers to moral conviction in the matters in question. 
—Judgeth not himself: When what he approves by 
his conduct is approved by his conscience. 

Verse 23.—Doubieth: Has doubts as to the right- 
fulness of what he does in the matters under discus- 
sion.—/s condemned : ‘‘Hath been and is condemned” 
by-his own conscience. ‘‘ Damned” is misleading.— 
Not of faith: The immediate reference is to moral 
conviction in regard to his own conduct, though this 
is based upon the wider thought that all true Chris- 
tian conduct is based upon evangelical faith.— What- 
soever ts not of faith ts sin: Here also the moral 
conviction of the individual Christian is meant. But 
the wider reference underlies this. The entire pas- 
sage opposes our —s this individual conviction 
(‘‘ faith”) the standard of right for others, or the final 
rule of others. 

WESTERN THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY. 























LESSON FOR NOVEMBER 24 (Rom. 14: 12-33) 


Three Great Pleas 
By S. D. Gordon 


VERY man is trusted with his own life. All the 
powers and talents that go to make up his per- 
sonality, and all the opportunities and activities 

that make up the sum of his life, are intrusted to him 
by a wise, loving God. This is a man’s great mis- 
sion in life. To cultivate his powers up to the high- 
est point, and to use both powers and opportunities 
for the best, and only the best, is his highest duty, 
his greatest pte and his first responsibility, 
Some day each of us is to have the ——— of re- 
porting to God on his life mission. e greatest Joy 
then it will be if we have always sought for the full- 
est light on life, and if we have aimed thoughtfully 
to walk wholly in that light. The greatest regret it 
will be to find that we have failed -to be and to do the 
best that was possible. The very highest reach of 
human attainment is peairmegyer i | Nobody ever 
gets higher than to be master of himself, and so of 
his circumstances and opportunities. Self-mastery 
can come only through full touch with God and with 
his fellows, for man isa part of both. There is no 
word so sweet to the taste as this great simple word 
self-mastery, Whatever in any way hinders the 
fullest and-sweetest self-mastery is an enemy to be 
stubbornly fought. By common consent of all men 
nothing has so effectually robbed man of self-mas- 
tery as the use of alcoholic beverages. The man 
who would always aim highest, and have the bell of 
his life ring true -at every touch and test, finds this 
enough of a reason in itself for total abstinence. 

The protest against liguor comes from many un- 
expected quarters. The preacher of temperance 
finds many surprising assistants, They do not all 
move upon his high moral level. But they all agree 
on this one great fact, that liquor robs a man of phys- 
ical strength, of reserve power stored up for the 
emergency, of mental ability, of dependableness in 
action, of all that goes to make him valuable; ina 
word, of self-mastery, and so of efficiency. ‘The ath- 
letic trainer forbids its use to the man who would do 
his best work in upholding the honor of his college 
on field or river ; and includes tobacco in his prohi- 
bition. The physician declares that when critical 
illness comes, that man has by all odds the best 
chance of pulling through whose body is free of both 
liquor and narcotic. ‘The employer of common labor 
wants the man who doesn’t drink, if it is possible to 
get him, for so he gets steadier and stronger men, 
and swifter and more satisfactory work. Brain- 
workers handling delicate and difficult tasks agree 
that keen clear thinking, quick reliable action, and 
steady fingers and nerves, are possible only with total 
abstinence from both drink and drug, and choose 
their helpers accordingly. Railroads and other 
great corporations, the banker and merchant and 
boss mechanic, as a rule, put a positive ban upon 
liquor, and many include tobacco also, in those whom 
they employ, for efficiency reasons purely. Colleges 
and certain training departments of the Federal 
government join hands with these others. Without 
going farther this is pretty sweeping evidence, 
wholly from the practical standpoint of efficiency, 
leaving the moral question entirely out, against 
liquor as destructive of one’s mastery of his powers. 
Add to this the fact equally well settled, that drink 
blunts the finer senses, dulls the spirit perceptions, 
shuts tight the door Godward and up toward the 
finer manhood, and opens wide the door downward 
and devilward. Opens it? Takes it clear off the 
hinges! The man who would be master of his 
powers will surely leave such stuff severely alone. 

For Ais brother's sake a man should be a total ab- 
stainer. This is Paul’s great plea in to-day’s lesson 
regarding things that hurt. here are a great many 
who have not thcught carefully into this matter of 
drink, and who are influenced more by the example 
of those whom they respect than by their own con- 
victions. Many are young, with convictions not yet 
formed. Some are influenced the wrong way by sur- 
roundings and by family custom and education. 
And then there are those who are passion-swept. 
They have felt, and they feel, the grip of this giant, 
and would break away, but alone, unaided, they 
cannot. And there are many of good disposition, 
but with weak wills, who need the steadying, strength- 
ening power of those near by who gently and win- 
somely, but with uncompromising rigidity, will set 
up a high standard both by word and life. 

The emergency that is on is a third great plea, both 
for personal total abstinence and for all the positive 
influence that can be exerted. Some of our learned 
friends, who look at the matter from the academic 
rather than the practical side, talk persuasively of 
the no-harm of a moderate use of liquor, or the possi- 
ble positive benefit to many. Their words are well 
chosen, and uttered in a plausible way. But the 
terrific emergency that holds the center of life’s action 
is quite enough in itself to make one an implacable 
enemy of liquor, even if all that these friends say 
were true. With innumerable lives utterly wrecked 
and enslaved by drink, innumerable other lives 
stunted and scarred through these lives, thousands 
of homes and hearts broken clean beyond any chance 
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of repair, and the whole fabric of life honeycombed 
through and through with the slimy trail of this ser- 
pent, there is an emergency on that calls for strong- 
est action. Here is surely reason enough apart from 
others to settle a man’s personal habit and positive 
influence against this wrecking usage. 

But ¢he drink traffic must be thought of as well as 
one’s own habit. he liquor forces were never so 
strongly organized, never so insistently aggressive 
in pushing the stuff in everywhere, never so insidi- 
ously subtle and snakelike in their campaigning, and 
never keener in using advantageously the tacit part- 
nership of the Federal government. Every man in- 
fluences this traffic in a positive way. Many help it 
by their patronage, and many whose personal habit 
is correct, yet helpit by their indifference. The total 
abstainer is hindering it decisively and positively by 
personal habit. But that is not enough. Each man 
of us is under obligation to use all the influence at 
his command positively against the traffic in such 
ways as seem to him most practical and effective. 


Mapison, N. J. 
% 


“Christian” Stumbling-blocks 
By Delavan L. Pierson 


ROM Africa, Asia, and the islands of the sea 
come the reports of the awful ravages of the 
‘‘white man’s firewater” among the weaker 

brothers for whom Christ died. A few years ago, in 
the Century Magazine, Prince Momolu Massaquoi of 
Sierra Leone wrote a piteous appeal to Christians of 
Europe and America to put a stop to the importa- 
tion of rum into his country. The weaker races are 
becoming more and more demoralized and decimated 
by the vices of civilization introduced by travelers 
and traders. 

How far are we responsible for the deaths of these, 
our brothers, and for the barriers thus put in their 
way against their becoming true children of God ? 
It is true that ‘‘each of us must give an account of 
himself unto God,” but we cannot hide behind Cain’s 
question in seeking to escape from responsibility for 
our brother men. 

The Apostle Paul gives us four rules to govern our 
rélation to others : (1) Judge not one another (v. 13); 
(2) put no stumbling-block in another’s way; (3) de- 
stroy not with thy meat one for whom Christ died 
(v. 15); and (4) follow after the things which make 
for peace and the things whereby we may build up 
one another (v. 19), 

If you and I are to be governed by these principles, 
what attitude shall we take toward the drink traffic, 
the opium trade, the saloon following the flag, patron- 
izing Objectionable shows in the Orient, lax Sabbath 
observance, and other practises inconsistent with 
high Christian standards in foreign ports or at home? 

These are things which are stumbling-blocks to 
non-Christians. They see them practised or counte- 
nanced by those who profess to be Christ’s followers, 
and conclude that the gospel is no better than Islam, 
Hindooism, Booddhism, Confucianism, or spirit-wor- 
ship. 

The primitive people of uncivilized lands look up 
to the white man as a superior being, and even imi- 
tate his vices. Prince Massaquoi says that in his 
country when a man is too poor to buy enough rum 
on which to get drunk he will often rub a drop or two 
on his lips and beard in order that his friends may 
think him ‘‘ civilized.” Commissioner Johnson esti- 
mates that one-third of the deaths in Central Africa 
are due to alcohol. , 

The more enlightened nations, such as India and 
Japan, may not be so prone to imitate our vices, but 
they despise us for them, and use them as an excuse 
for rejecting the gospel. Hindoos, Chinese, and Jap- 
anese, traveling in America and Europe, have re- 
turned home to tell of the drunkenness and dishon- 
esty, the immorality and infidelity, evident in so- 
called Christian lands. These reports, and the 
unscrupulous life in foreign settlements in Asia and 
Africa, have done more to retard the progress of the 
gospel than any other cause. 

Have we any responsibility for these stumbling- 
blocks? By precept and by example we can oppose 
and seek to uproot these evils that degrade men and 
women, and hinder their being built up in the Chris- 
tian faith, Which way are you pulling ? 


Brooktyn, N. Y. 


Home Readings for the Week Preceding the Lesson 


These Home Readings are the selections of the International 
Bible Reading Association of London, whose American work 
is a department of the International Sunday School Associa- 
tion. For particulars, address Marion Lawrance, Hartford 
Building, Chicago, Illinois. 
Monday.—Rom. 14 : 12-23. . 
Tuesday.—Rom. 15 : 1-7 ....... 
Wednesday.—-1 Cor. 8: 1-15 . 
‘PRURGGay.—Fae. B-58SE . 6 6 se 
Friday.— Rom. 8 : 8-17 ..... 
Saturday.—Eph. 5+:6-21 . . 
Sunday.—1 Thess. 5 : 14-28 


. World's ‘Temperance Lesson 
Our neighbor's good 
. Avoiding offense 

- . The mind of Jesus 
. The better life 

of . Walking wisely 
Avoiding the appearance of evil 
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The Busy Man’s Corner 
By William H. Ridgway 


ACH one of us shall give account of himself (vy. 
12). It would be so much easier, and more com- 
fortable, to give an account of the other fellow! 

Perhaps you are thinking that by some hook or crook 
you are going to get out of it. But all are in the 
same boat. ll putting up at the same hotel. Must 
be an accounting when we leave. An account of 
everything—even a little word (Matt. 12: 36). All 
under the same condemnation, and have the same 
chance to be made right (Rom. 5: 18). Jim, who 
works on the next machine to you, has to give an ac- 
count of himself to the ‘‘old man,” but you—oh, 
well, you are going out to-night with the boys ‘fora 
ap time.” Beware, old fellow, there isan accounting 
or you, too, and the road to West Chester jail and 
Embreeville asylum is well greased (Matt. 24 : 48-51). 

Let us not therefore judge...noman pula stum- 
bling block (v. 13). Ail read inconcert Matthew 7 : 1-5. 
Needn’t criticise church members for attending swell 
dinners where wine is served, or stopping at hotels 
which havea bar, or being friendly with men who take 
a drink, nor throw Scripture texts at them,—our busi- 
ness is to look out for ourselves. Are our own incon- 
sistencies and many shortcomings stumbling-blocks 
for somebody ? After all, none of us is so very good. 
Our sole business in life is to help others. Stepping- 
stones on the edge of the pee not stumbling- 
blocks in the middle. Total abstainers ourselves, we 

ut iron into the blood of the other fellow to abstain. 

e help swell the temperance army. By lending 
our presence to all temperance meetings we show 
where we stand, and cheer those who are on the 
firing-line. Don’t have to be continually nagging at 
good people who do not yet see as we do. Judge 
not. ight on. The temperance ‘‘ crank” has long 
ago lost much influence largely on account of intem- 
perate ‘‘ judging.” 

Let not then your good be evil spoken of (v. 16). 
Let not your comfort and good time (dinner with 
champagne; cigars after dinner in the billiard-room) 
be a cause of offense. Don’t do it even if you suffer 
no harm from it. You stream forth influence. Will 
you allow that influence to help or harm others ? 
Always think of others—that is the Christ-way. It 
is good for a lot of boys to get out and play bal] and 
‘*holler’’—but suppose there is a sick woman in the 
house over the way—what then ? (Matt. 7 : 12.) 


He that herein serveth Christ ts well-pleasing to 
God, and approved of men (v. 18). And there is not 
a truer word in the Book. A godless employer will, 
at heart, think more of you for serving Christ. That 
is, if you are ‘‘the pure stuff.” If you take a beer, 
smoke cigarettes, and conform to the world, he has 
only contempt for you and your religion. I know 
what I am talking about, for I know lots of non- 
Christian bosses, and hear them talk. I know a 
multi-millionaire business man who rarely enters a 
church; boasts of having in his cellar every liquor fit 
to drink, and thinks Sunday no better than any other 
day, yet when he came to choose a private secretary, 
one who stands closer to him than any other man on 
earth, selected an active Christian man and Sunday- 
school worker. I wonder why! Whocantell? Any 
young man who thinks he must drink to curry favor 
and help business makes the monumental mistake of 
his life. The man who may drink himself would 
rather the man who serves him did not (John 12: 26). 


All things indeed are clean (v.20), Except the 
stuff sold to men to make them drunk and crazy. 
Paul did not live in these days of the chemical lab- 
oratory when extract of logwood can be made to do 
service as port wine, and all kinds of drinks can be 
made out of all sorts of poisons. Our states do not 
seem to be able to build the asylums fast enough for 
the poor fellows who poison their wits away with 
the concoctions. Of course there are nosuch fools in 
this class (Prov. 18: 7). 


Judgeth not himself in that which he approveth 
(v. 22). ‘**Mr. Ridgway, if your girl was a boy, 
would you allow him to smoke, play cards, dance, go 
to the theater, and such things?” Yes, George, if 
he wanted to. Fact is, I would have to allow him or 
else lock him up or kill him. If I did my duty in the 
bringing up of the boy he would hate all bad things. 
When a man is more absorbed in his business than in 
his boy—well, God help the boy! When a mother’s 
ambition is for social distinction rather than her chil- 
dren’s welfare,—alas for the children! Wher pa- 
tience can train dogs to do almost everything but 
talk, similar patience joined to love and prayer can 
train intelligent children to hate the evil and lovethe 
good. Here is the Scripture for it (Prov. 22 :6; Eph. 
6: 4), and here, too, lies the secret of the solution of 
the temperance question. 

CoaTESVILLE, Pa. 


“< 


Are you looking for something new to use on World's 
Temperance Sunday, November 247 Can you do better 
than send toThe Sunday School Times Company for its recent 
leaflet, ** Some Thoughtful Opinions on the Cigarette’? ? 
2 cents each; $1 a hundred. 
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The Illustration Round-Table 


All readers are invited to assist in the conduct of this department. 
One dollar is offered for every anecdotal lesson illustration that can 
be used, and two dollars for the best illustration used for each week’s 
lesson. 

Illustrations are due three months before the date of the lessons. Do 
not contribute without sending for particulars, with lesson calendar, 
which will be sent by the ‘limes, free, upon request. 


The Child and the Mud Puddles—v. 13. 


UDGE ye this rather, that no man put @ stum- 
bling block in his brother's way, or an occasion 
of falling (vy. 13). It is well to pray that the 

youth of the land may be dissuaded from patronizing 
the saloons, but it would be well to accompany that 

etition by a prayer that the saloons might be speed- 
ily removed altogether out of the way. A boy named 
Carl had a fancy for playing in the mud, a practise 
which was forbidden. Anxious to be a good boy, 
yet in a strait betwixt the two things of obedience 
and mud pies, Carl asked divine help in the premises. 
‘*Please, God,” he prayed one night, ‘‘keep Carl 
from going into mud puddles any more.” That did 
not seem to quite cover the ground, or to be assur- 
ance enough, so presently the little fellow prayed, 
‘And please, dear God, don't let there be any more 
mud puddles for Carl to go into.” Childhood fre- 
quently goes to the root of matters. It is too bad to 
ask the Lord to do the harder thing of keeping soci- 
ety out of the saloons when he would much prefer to 
do the easier thing of keeping the saloons out of 
society.— Juniata Rohrback, Washington, D. C. 
From The Epworth Herald. The prize for this 
week ts awarded to this illustration, 


How a Clock Led Many Astray—v. 13. 

That no man put a stumblingblock in his broth- 
er's way, or an occasion of falling (v. 13). A little 
clock in a jeweler’s window in a certain western 
town stopped one day for half an hour at fifteen min- 
utes of nine. School children, noticing the time, 
stopped to play ; people hurrying to the train, look- 
ing at the clock, began to walk leisurely; professional 
men, rushing to meet appointments, saw the time 
and walked slower; business men, after a look at the 
clock, stopped to chat a minute with one another ; 
workingmen and women noted the time, and lin- 
gered a little longer in the sunshine, and all were 
half an hour late because one small clock had 
stopped. Never had these people known how much 
they had depended upon that clock till it had led 
them astray. Many-are thus unconsciously depend- 
ing upon the influence of Christians ; you may think 
you have no influence, but you cannot go wrong in 
one little act without leading others astray.— 7he 
Rev. W. Thorburn Clark, Carrsville, Va. From 
The Ram's Horn. 


Dr. Babcock’s Way of Declining a Cigar—v. 16. 

Let not then your good be evi. spoken of (v. 16). 
After the death of the Rev. Maltbie D. Babcock this 
story was told of him: ‘‘ One day at luncheon with 
some business men he was offered acigar. He did 
not smoke, and so declined the cigar. But, instead 
of using the moment for a more pointed word against 
tobacco, as some less tactful men would have done, 
he smiled, and said, ‘ Thank you very much for your 
kindness. But you know I have a profession that 
means more to me than anything else in the world. 
I guard it _— jéalously. I am liable to be called out 
at any time of night or day in the service of my pro- 
fession, and if I were called suddenly to the bedside 
of some one who was dying, it wouldn’t seem just 
right, would it, if I had the odor of tobacco in my 
clothes and on my breath? So you'll pardon me, 
won't you, if I don’t join you in this?’” 


Robert E. Peary’s Testimony Against Liquor—v. 21. 
Nor to drink wine (vy. 21). Prior to his setting 
sail from New York harbor on his voyage for the 
Arctic regions, Commander Robert E. Peary was in- 
terviewed concerning the supplies for the Roose- 
velt, and among other questions put to him was this: 
‘* How about alcoholic drinks?” The answer came 
decisively: ‘‘ No man can drink alcoholic liquor who 
goes to the North. It would mean death to the man 
and a menace to the expedition."—7he Rev. Ti/es- 
ton F. Chambers, Saratoga Springs, N. Y. From 
Harper's Weekly. 
Why a Chinese Convert Gave Up Wine—v. 23 
Whatsoever ts not of faith ts sin (v. 23). Tsen 
Ta Ta has been a Christian for only a few months. 
As she is very deaf, it was only after many hours of 
patient teaching through an ear trumpet that she 
was brought to a knowledge of the true God. Be- 
cause of this physical defect Miss Kelly said nothing 
to her in regard to the use of wine by a Christian for 
fear that Tsen Ta Ta would catch only enough of 
her meaning to become confused. But Tsen Ta Ta 
has become a Bible student, and the Spirit has 
taught her many lessons. Just a few days ago she 
made this statement : ‘‘I shail not drink any more 
wine.” Upon being asked why she had come to 
such a conclusion her answer was as follows: ‘I had 
drunk wine with my meals and at any other time I 
cared for it, but after I became a Christian I found 
that after drinking it I could not understand my 
Bible so well, and I could not pray so well. I began 
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to think it must be wrong to drink wine. After I 
had prayed about it many times I knew it was not 
right, soI have stopped drinking it altogether.” I 
may add that she has also given up tobacco, which 
she has used for years, having smoked the water-pipe 
used so commonly by the Chinese women as well as 
men, Oh, that the example of this babe in the knowl- 
edge and teachings of our God might be followed by 
many Christians who have always known of his love, 
and have been blessed by him with acute senses, yet 
‘hearing they hear not!"—Miss Sallie Priest, 
Shanghai, China, 


~ 


From the Platform 


By Philip E. Howard 


A Prayer Before the Lesson 


UR FATHER, it is good to come to thee with 
our sorest temptations. ‘Thou knowest how 
hard it is for us to keep out from our thoughts 

the harmful and the unclean. And when we draw 
near to thee in prayer, we cannot hear thy voice, we 
cannot even think the thoughts that have any place 
in communion with thee unless we let go the thoughts 
and imaginations of evil. Father, we thank thee 
that thy presence with us means purity for us; that 
through prayer is tie power found to overcome the 
testings of evil. May we fight the evil that besets 
us, not merely for our own cleansing, but for the 
saving of those about us, Grant that no one may be 
led into the shadow of evil by any deed or word of 
ours, but may we be messengers of purity and 
—" to all who are touching our lives in any way. 
men, 


After the Lesson 


Examinations! Do you ever dread them? Why? 
Yes, sometimes not as well prepared as you would 
like to be. Not many of us like examinations, but 
we must face them, in school and out. Everyone of 
us must give an account of himself to some one some 
time,—must tell what kind of work he has been do- 
ing, how he has spent his time. Think your father 
doesn’t have to? Think the minister doesn’t? Or 
your teacher? Your father may be a railroad presi- 
dent. Then he must give an account of his work to 
the board of directors and to the stockholders, the 
owners of the road. The minister reports to the gov- 
erning board of his church, the teacher to the school 
principal, and so on, in all directions, everybody is 
accountable to somebody. 

To whom are we all to report some day? Yes, and 
what kind of a report are you getting ready to make ? 
Ng! | day counts. The report will read something 
ike this: ° 





Life Report 





Pe Ga ke ar de eo eee Jae Ce ene 
WereGs TEI . ee sb 6's 8 Sh es 
Faithfulness 

Generosity... 

Eo. Ke Od eee ere OLE 
Industry .... 

‘Temperance . . 

BOGE so 4\4 Sake 8 

Party... 

Demerits. . 





- of all. 








' Look quietly at it. What marks are to go in those 
blanks? You will try, won't you, to keep that record 
as high as you can—nigh marks for work and no de- 
merits ? 

The superintendent should decide for himself what 
items ought to be set down for the school in the re- 
port. bar sy mes should be emphasized strongly. 
Accountability just there should be dwelt upon ear- 
nestly. And the school’s help, by question and an- 
swer, will be valuable in giving the headings of the 
report. Of course nothing should be on the board in 
advance. The work should be developed before the 
eyes of the school. 


PHILADELPHIA, 
4 


Hymns and Psalms for this Lesson 


(With references also to the old and new editions of the 
metrical Psalm book ‘‘ Bible Songs."’) 


‘* A charge to keep I have."’ Psalm 139: 1-4, 6. 


‘*Lead us, heavenly Father, lead (206: 1-4, 6. 298 : 1-4.) 
us.”” Psalm 34 : 7-11. 

‘* Yield not to temptation.” (47 : 1-5. 70 : 1-3.) 

“* Holy Spirit, Lord of light.” 7 37 : 6-I0. , 

‘* Oh brothers, lift your voices." Peale t a4 76 : 5-9.) 


** So let our lips and lives express."’ (1:13 2 
‘* Soldiers of the cross, arise."* Psalmnt 15 : 1-5. 
‘*I need Thee every hour."’ (16 : 1-4. 22 


: 1-4.) 


> 1-4.) 
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| Graded Helps] 


The Adult Bible. Class 
By Professor Frank K. Sanders, D.D. 
The Duty of the Strong toward the Weak 


I, THe GENERAL PREPARATION (Romans 14 : 12-23). 


UESTIONS of casuistry were much debated 
during the first Christian century; precisely as 
they are at the present time. There were then, 

as there are now, those who liked to have rules for all 
emergencies, with the forbidden pleasures clearly 
marked off; and likewise those who preferred to live 
by principles, doing their own applying. 

Paul had frequently to enter into these questions, 
because his fundamental principles encouraged them. 
He delighted to declare that the Christian was a free- 
man, that his liberty was complete, that he had the 
privileges no less than the obligation of a son. 

In First Corinthians the apostle had occasion to 
deal with various abuses of Christian freedom. In 
6 : 12-20 he showed that the principle ‘‘ all things are 
lawful” was limited in its application by expediency 
and by sanctified ay pees It could not possibly 
justify profligacy.. In 8 to 10 he discussed a Christian’s 
duty as he came into contact with idolatry, claiming 
that knowledge alone was no solvent of personal 
problems, but only the spirit of love. He declared 
that liberty is limited because the real Christian will 
rather edify others than please himself. 

There were evidently those in the Roman com- 
munity who desired complete liberty in matters which 
seemed morally indifferent, such as the eating of this 
or that flesh, or the drinking of wine. Others had 
scruples regarding these matters. It is unlikely that 
any of them looked at wine-drinking as we view it 
to-day. They were afraid that the food or the wine 
had been in some way dedicated to a pagan deity, 
and was consequently, if partaken of, an indirect 
offering to the god. 

Paul calls these scruples ‘‘ weak.” He did not re- 
gard it as a Christian’s duty to guide his feet with a 
microscope, as a Booddhist priest would delight to do. 
But he did not subject the scruples to derision. He 
rather appealed to the strong to limit. their freedom 
out of respect for the scruples, to the great end of the 
peace and unity of the church. 

In the passage we study to-day, Paul declares that, 
while no man is accountable for another, yet all 
men have a general responsibility for others. Love 
for others should forbid such a use of freedom as may 
work injury. Blessings are ours to enjoy, but in 
pursuit of them we should refrain from creating dis- 
cord. Rather should we promote the spiritual vigor 
No sacrifice of personal liberty is too great on 
the part of the strong in faith in order to preserve 
that same faith in those who are weak. 

These are good temperance principles. There are 
many who honestly believe that total abstinence from 
liquor is not necessary .for themselves ; who, never- 
theless, do abstain, lest their indulgence should prove 
some other’s ruin. It is always the privilege of the 
strong to cherish and help the weak in all reasonable 
ways. Such a one isaneighbor We may not pass 
him by. 














II. REFERENCE LITERATURE. 


The best work of reference on the Epistle to the 
Romans, taking it all in all, is Sanday and Head- 
lam’s exhaustive commentary in the tebenntional 
Critical Commentary series. The volume in the 
New-Century series by Garvie is excellent, as well 
as of very moderate price. 


III. SUGGESTIONS FOR THE TEACHING OF THE LESSON. 


This lesson seems to revolve around the theme of 
Christian freedom: its privileges, limits, and obliga- 
tions. 

How Paul Came to Preachit. Read Acts 15 which 
describes the attacks made upon Paul’s teachings to 
his churches. The letter to the Galatians (comp. 5 : 
I, 13-24) was his outspoken reply. 

What Did he Mean by Christian Freedom? Dis- 
tinguish it from license or unrestraint. Why is 
Christian freedom preferable to a Christian life lived 
in obedience to definite rules? 

What are the Limits of Such Freedom? Are 
these limits imposed by the Christian’s own good ? 
What limits are imposed by his relations with his 
fellow-men ? . 

The Obligations of the Freeman. What is a free 
citizen bound in honor and custom to accept as ob- 
ligatory? Does a Christian freeman have correspond- 
ing duties ? 

he Joy of Sacrifice. Why does the real Christian 
find it easy to yield even his freedom for the sake of 
others ? : 

The Privilege of Strength. What, after all, is 
the greatest reward of the one who is naturally the 
superior of his fellows in strength ? 


Boston. 





LESSON FOR NOVEMBER 24 (Rom. 14: 12-23) 


My Class of Boys 
By Eugene C. Foster 


O * atmosphere” the class, I asked why this book 
was called Romans. Various guesses,—written 
in Rome, written by a Roman. Several knew 

better; they simply had not come to the thinking- 
oint in the class yet. I said: ‘*‘ The Book of Cor- 
inthians was written to the Christians of Corinth.” 
Said a boy: ‘‘Romans, to the Christians of Rome.” 
As to when written, I recalled Dr. Riddle’s first para- 
graph. A few more general statements, and we were 
ready for the lesson. Yet—not quite, for some minds 
wore intent on things faraway. They needed a chal- 
enge. 

yor ‘*At the close of the lesson, each fellow 
will receive a slip with the number of a certain verse 
on it. Next week I will ask you to bring me in 
writing the best explanation you can give me of that 
verse. Each fellow will have a different verse, taken 
from the lesson.” Now we were ready for the study 
of the passage. . i 

All listened while I read distinctly verses 1 to 11, 
giving such brief explanation as was required. Then 
the boys read, verse by verse. 

Verse 12 suggested an ‘‘ account” where a fellow 
has certain amounts to his credit, and is charged 
with certain other items. We all recognized the 
principles involved in a debit and credit account, 
—but each ‘‘ shall give an account.” There’s to be a 
settlement; we’re charged with certain things that 
we've got to account for. Life, with all its possi- 
bilities,—-what have we done with it? What are 
we doing with it? ; 

Verse 13: Not much time to judge others, if we 
busy ourselves with our own lives. on’t be stum- 
bling-blocks. Here I referred to verse 7, and several 
times during the lesson I repeated this verse slowly 
and distinctly. The boys enjoyed the story of the 
clock that stopped (Illustration Round-Table, second 
paragraph), and saw the point. I said: *‘ Tripping 
another in a game is dirty play. What’s tripping 
another in life? How about the thing that doesn’t 
hurt me, but trips some other fellow up and sends 
him down into sin?” 

Then, verse by verse, as each verse suggested a 

ractical thought. First, leave it alone if you believe 
it to be wrong for you. Second, higher plane,—leave it 
alone, anyway, right or wrong for you alone, if its 
use endangers another. ‘‘Is not the life more than 
the food, andthe body thanthe raiment?” To please 
God and be approved of men,—it’s worth sacrifice. 

At the close of the lesson | handed each boy a 
slip. folded in the middle. On each side of the fold 
I had indicated a verse,—for instance, ‘‘ verse 18.” 
Each boy tore the slip in two at the fold, wrote his 
name on one portion and returned it to me, retaining 
the other as a reminder of the verse he was to ex- 
plain in writing for next week. 

[In order that these teaching hints may be kept close to the real 
needs of teachers of boys, the writer will welcome letters from any 
who use them, suggesting frankly wherein the work can be made more 


helpful. Mr. Foster may be addressed in care of The Sunday School 
Times. | - 


PHILADELPHIA, 
% 


The Young Folks’ Class 
By A. E. Dunning, D.D. 


AKE the entire chapter for your lesson. Describe 
the situation of the Christians at Rome to whom 
this letter is addressed. State the problems 

that perplexed them and on which they sought counsel 
from their leader. A man troubled by these problems 
asks to be received into their fellowship. Should 
they admit him? (v. 1). How should they treat his 
difficulties? Describe them. They differed as to 
what was proper food. Why ought they not to make 
such matters conditions of entering the church? Be- 
cause God had received both those who ate whatever 
they chose and those who ate only vegetables (vs. 2-4). 
Note a common cause of objection against eating 
certain kinds of meat,though not that urged by Roman 
Jews (1 Cor. 10: 25-29). They differed .as to the 
roper way of observing the Sabbath. Already the 
lowiah Christians observed the seventh day, the 
Gentile converts the first, while some in the church 
probably kept both, and some as yet kept neither 
(v. 5). hy ought not they to pass judgment on one 
another concerning these habits ? (vs 4, 6.) Who was 
their only Judge? (vs. 9, 10.) For whom, then, did 
each Christian live (vs. 7, 8), and to whom alone 
must each one give an account for what he did ? (v. 12). 
What is the one constant ruling motive of every con- 
sistent Christian ? (1 Cor. 10: 31.) This is the mean- 
ing of Personal responsibility as it was taught in the 
early church and is taught now. The liberty which 
each justly demands for himself to decide what he 
will eat and drink, and how he will observe the Sab- 
bath, and what attitude he will take toward matters 
on which there are honest differences of opinion in the 
church, he mist grant to others. 
But there is another question to be answered be- 
fore we can satisfy our consciences before God as to 
these matters. The law of liberty intludes the law 
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of love. While we have no right to judge another 
person, we must judge ourselves to be doing wrong 
if we knowingly hinder him from living faithfully for 
his Lord (v. 13). You may be fully persuaded that 
the food you eat is a r food for you (v. 14). 
But if by eating it you o call-vear brother, or lead 
him to offend his conscience, you may be witholding 
from him the love which is his due, and so you ma 
wrong yourself (v.15). Thisis true of drinking as me | 
as of eating. Both are too unimportant to make them 
occasions of disturbing the church of Christ (v. 17). 
But they become important when you insist on in- 
dulging your appetite at the cost of destroying peace 
among brethren, and injuring the work of God (vs. 
18-20). It is better neither to eat meat nor to drink 
wine, nor to do anything else that will lead your 
brother tosin. This is what was taught by the early 
church concerning soctal responsibilities, and it is 
the teaching of the Word of God now. Whoever eats 
or drinks what his conscience does not fully approve 
as a member of society passes judgment on himself. 
What he cannot regard as right in his relations with 
others is surely sin (vs. 21-23). 

Now apply this counsel of the apostle to yourself in 
respect to your attitude toward intemperance. Con- 
sider what ruin is being wrought by habits of liquor- 
drinking; how they destroy young lives, wreck homes, 
fill almshouses and jails, corrupt politics and waste 
our national resources. Ask yourself what is the way 
of love like Christ's for men? 

Then point out what gains are being made for 
temperance through the self-denial and efforts of men 
and women who abstain from drink and persuade 
others to follow theirexample. During the last seven 
years in Great Britain the consumption of beer has 
decreased nearly fourteen per cent, and of distilled 
liquors more than twenty-two per cent. Brewers’ 
licenses have fallen from 8,305 to 4,985. During 
these years of prosperity the consumption of most 
other articles has increased while the liquor trade 
alone has steadily declined. In our own country 
temperance in recent years has made such progress 
that in more than half the territory of the United 
States, inhabited by thirty-three millions of people, 
the selling of liquor for use as a beverage is prohibited. 
Is it not worth your while to throw the influence of 
your example and to give your labor to promote the 
cause of temperance ? 

Boston, 

x 


For the Primary Teacher 
By Mrs. Mary Foster Bryner 


ACK and Harry had been playing marbles on the 
floor, and ran out of doors to play without picking 
themup. Baby John soonran into the room, and 

stepped on a marble, which rolled and made him fall 
and bump his head on a chair. Mother had to tell 

ack and Harry how wrong it was to leave anything 
in the way of baby brother, who would fall so easily. 

Christine was wiping down the stairs, when the 
bell rang and she went to the door, leaving the pail 
of water on the stairs. While she was talking at the 
door, grandma started downstairs. not knowing that 
the pail was there. She stepped on it, fell to the 
bottom and broke her arm, and was so badly shaken 
up and bruised that she had to stay in bed many 
weeks, and her arm was always stiff afterward. Of 
course Christine was sorry that she had left such an 
occasion to stumble and fall in grandma’s way. 

Tom had been raking up leaves, and went away 
leaving the rake in the path and the wheelbarrow 
near by and forgot them. About dark father came 
home, stumbled over the rake, fell on the wheel- 
barrow, and sprained his ankle. (Quote the text, 
show the picture-roll, and write Stumbling-block.) 

If people know of dangerous places where some- 
body might stumble or fall, they should place a flag 
in the daytime or a lantern at night as a Warning to- 
Watch (write those words). Because there was no 
lantern at the end of the new cement walk and a big 
step just beyond, two old people fell and bruised 
themselves. It is wrong not to guard dangerous 
places (repeat the text again). 





ARNING on ALOONS |e 
ORLD’S TEMPERANCE SUNDAY TRONG DRINK 
ATGH ! TUMBLING-BLOCKS 











It is bad enough for people to stumble and fall over 
things which other people put in their way, such as 
marbles, rakes, pails of water, stones, or banana- 
peel; but it is much worse when they stumble and 
fall because they put something inside of themselves. 
Some people call it Strong Drink (write that), but if 
they only knew the truth, it makes them weaker in- 
stead of stronger. They find it in Saloons, places 
which are allowed by men who are willing tv put 
stumbling-blocks in the way of others (add that). 
Many boys and men go into saloons walking firm and 
straight, but when they come out, their steps are 
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unsteady, they often stumble along and perhaps fall 
down to sleep on the nearest hcorn or by the side of 
the walk, because they cannot go farther. No saloon 
ever made a man walk straighter and better than he 
did before. 

On this World’s Temperance Sunday (add that) 
teachers are Warning their scholars not to stumble 
and fall, because saloons and strong drink are stum- 
bling-blocks. In some places like Renene and other 
states, the people will not allow any saloons to open 
their doors to deceive the men and boys.—and girls, 
too, sometimes. The only safe motto is: 


** From drink, with its ruin and sorrow and sin, 
I surely am safe, if I never begin.’’ 


Our white ribbon bow means that we will never be- 
gin. (Improve the opportunity to secure recruits.) 
People have known of this danger a long, lon 

time, and have tried to teach their children to Pree. | 
it. Among the children of Israel in the promised 
land lived Manoah and his wife, who wished for a 
baby boy in their family. (Study selections from the 
thirteenth chapter of Judges, in line with the Sunday- 
schoo! lessons.) The child was promised, and the 
parents prayed: ‘‘O Lord, teach us what we shall do 
unto the child that shall be born. How shall we 
train him?” This message came to the mother: 
‘* Drink no wine nor strong drink,” and train the child 
the same way (Judg. 13: 4, 7, 14). They remembered 
and obeyed this message, and when the baby boy 
was born, they named him Samson. The child grew 
very strong, and the Lord blessed him. To-day, when 
people speak of a very strong man, they say: ‘‘ He's 
as strong as Samson.”” Sometimes he used to amuse 
the people by proving his greatstrength. He had all 
this strength without ever using wine or strong drink, 
which teaches us that we do not need such things to 
make us strong. Wine and strong drink have made 
many strong men weak. God wants us to be strong. 


Peoria, ILL.” 
dD 


Ask Marion 


How can | keep the teachers thoroughly interested in 
their work? 

There are many ways, but one way is to supply them 
from time to time with some of the choice little booklets 
bearing upon the subject of Sunday-schools and Sunday- 
school teaching. Some of these leaflets are very inexpen- 
sive and very helpful; for example, ‘‘ The Art of Asking 
Questions,’’ by Professor Horn, and ‘ Little Parishes of 
Eight,’’? by Professor Merriam. Nearly all publishing 
houses have an assortment cf such leaflets. They cost 
very little, and if distributed from time to time among the 
teachers with a personal word will do a great dea) toward 
maintaining the interest in the school, 


Lawrance! 





How can we organize a teacher-training class in our 
Sunday-school ? 

Call together the teachers of classes of young people 
sixteen years of age and over for a meeting with the 
superintendent and pastor. Let the matter be thoroughly 
discussed in this meeting, and ask the teachers to select 
from their classes those who, in their judgment, are best 
fitted for the teacher’s office. Let them then explain to 
these young people the responsibility and opportunity of 
the teacher’s office, and invite them to join a teacher-train- 
ing class. The pastor can be of great help here. Do not 
assign people to such a class indiscriminately, Let them 
all be specially chosen for the place. The making of 
teachers is a continuous process, or else it is not effective. 





How would you define Sunday-school evangelism ? 

Unfortunately, evangelism seems to be almost insepara- 
bly connected with special efforts of one sort or another. 
I would not for the world say one derogatory word concern- 
ing special evangelistic efforts. But the more I see of such 
efforts the higher estimate I place upon the regular weekly 
services of the church and Sunday-school. It is well 
enough, no doubt, that the morning preaching service 
should be educational, inspirational, instructive, and con- 
structive ; but one of the preaching services at least should 
be strongly evangelistic in its tone, and, indeed, the evan- 
gelistic spirit is not inconsistent with the character of the 
morning service described above. In the Sunday-school, 
however, the evangelistic spirit should be made as promi- 
nent as is consistent with the local conditions and the 
character of the lesson. The efforts to secure decisions for 
Christ in the Sunday-school can properly be made a part 
of the closing exercises each day, whether it is made a part 
of the teacher’s work in the class or not. No matter what 
the lesson of the day has been, this should not be neglected 
if the atmosphere of the school is at all congenial to it, and 
it certainly ought to be. Decision Day may properly be 
counted as an expression of Sunday-school evangelism, and 
yet, in my judgment, the permanent results will be better 
if two scholars decide for Christ on an average each Sun- 
day, making a hundred for the year, than if one hundred 
decide for Christ on a given Decision Day. Anything that 
will secure the desired results of real genuine conversion 
to God, whecher through the regular teaching of the lesson 
Sunday by Sunday, or through Sunday-school prayer- 
meetings, or through Decision Day, or the pastor’s ser- 
mons to the scholars, may properly be defined as Sunday- 
school evangelism. 
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With the New Books 





All books announced here, and any others, 

may be secured from The Sunday School 

Times Company at the retail prices, postage 
free, unless otherwise stated, 


Looking en the Bright Side.—There is something 
about Orison Swett Marden’s books that reminds the 
reader of Samuel Smiles’ volumes on Duty and Self- 
Help. He takes the same cheerful view of life,—the 
motto of this latest volume from his pen is, ‘‘ Do not 
look on life through a smoked glass,”—and he is just 
as insistent in urging that difficulties are not a hin- 
drance to success, but a help. The chapters on 
‘‘The Habit of Not Feeling Well,” ‘* Minimizing 
Difficulties,” and ‘* Business Integrity,” should prove 
a tonic to many young men. (7he Optimistic Life. 
By Orison Swett Marden. Crowell. $1.25, net.) 


For Lovers of Good Reading.—To the man whois 
weary of magazines and novels, Senator Beveridge 
has recommended a volume whose character-delinea- 
tions, stories of love and adventure, pages of poetry 
and common sense, surpass anything in literature, 
—the Bible, which he calls ‘‘ the most quotable book in 
all literature.” It is refreshing to read the messages 
of one of the many men of national reputation who 
are not afraid to make known their love of the Book. 
Mr. Beveridge’s own personality is distinctly seen in 
the selections chosen for quotation and comment. It 
is a good book for teachers of boys to put in the hands 
of the members of their classes. (7he Bible as Good 
Reading. By Albert J. Beveridge. Altemus. 50 
cents. ) 


How to Keep Suatey-Sehoet Records. —To his 
surprise, the General Secretary of the Kentucky 
Sunday-School Association learned that no attempt 
had been made in book form to furnish, for Sunday- 
school officers, hints of the best available material for 
keeping records. ‘To supply the need he studied the 
systems used in the best schools, and made an ex- 
haustive examination of the blanks furnished by the 
various Sunday-school supply houses. A summary 
of the result is now presented so that superintendents, 
secretaries, treasurers, and teachers, may easily learn 
how to keep weekly records. There are many pages 
devoted to forms, notices, invitations, reports, and 
recognitions. Scores of illustrations of suggested 
helps are given. The book is one of the Times’ series 
of hand-books for Sunday-school workers. (Suaday- 
School Records, Reports, and Recognitions. By E. 
A. Fox. The Sunday School Times Company. 50 
cents, net.) 


A Message to Parents from the Plant Wizard. 
—Who is Luther Burbank? He is the famous Cali- 
fornia wizard of plant-life,—the man who has pro- 
duced more new varieties in vegetation than any 
horticulturist on record. Good enough; but what 
does this manipulator of fruits and flowers know of 
child-training ? Probably nothing that experts in 
child-culture do not already know, but he says some 
true things about child-nature with a new authority. 
He does not krow what a kindergarten ppespeey So- 
called) is, but he does know nature. When he tells 
of the power of environment over plant life, of the 
selection of species and of individuals for cross- 
fertilizing, of the possibility of making new types 
persistent, and then draws his parallels with human 
races, one cannot but recognize that here is a man 
who knows and a man who has succeeded in wonder- 
ful feats of development. Burbank writes with fine 
simplicity, direct force, and intense conviction. His 
aims are lofty, and his faith in the triumph of good is 
assuring and stimulating. (Zhe Training of the 


Human Plant, by Luther Burbank. Century. 60° 


cents, net.) 


Winning the City for Christ.—Mr. Stelzle’s unique 
history, first as a working engineer and then as a min- 
ister of the gospel, combines with his fine qualities of 
mind to make his new book one of primary impor- 
tance. It is as illuminative in its own field as were 
Jane Addams’ studies of the political and social con- 
ditions in Chicago. It is a hopeful book. The 
author is superior to the temptation to mere sensa- 
tionalism and exaggeration. He shows that New 
York, for instance, was worse a century ago than it is 
to-day, and he welcomes our present state of unrest 
and fault-finding as indicating that a higher moral 
standard is coming to its rights, and that Christians 
are awaking to the fact that each of us is his 
brother’s keeper. He believes that some of the at- 
tempts to solve the city problem have proved failures, 
and among these he places the mission-church and 
the university settlement. But he hopes for great 
things from the institutional church, especially in 
connection with aggressive evangelism, and pleads 
for well-managed social clubs as refuges from the 
streets for young men especially. The book is rich 
in new facts and suggestions, such as his picture of 
the average saloon-keeper,.and his justification of 
labor organizations. It ought to open a new era in 
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the church’s dealing with the subject, and especially 
to lead to the study of the city as a whekes=ane 
merely of the points at which self-sustaining churches 
appear possible. (C&ristianity's Storm Center: A 
Study of the Modern City. By Charles Stelzle, 
Superintendent of the Department of. Church and 
Labor of the Board of Home Missions of the Presby- 
terian Church. $1, net.) 
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For Children at Home 





The Last Monday 
By Elizabeth Preston Allan 


OME, Eliza, shet up that book and go to bed ; 
Sunday’s over now, and to-morrow is comin’ 
along pretty quick. You'll need all the 

sleep you kin git ’fore it comes.” 

The little girl, who had been reading her Sunday- 
school book by a small, smeary lamp, closed it reluc- 
tantly, saying, in a pettish tone: 

‘‘T wish there weren’t any more Mondays. I hate 
Mondays! I'd like never to see another.” 

‘*You better mind how you talk, gal,” said the 
poor, foolish, ignorant mother. ‘t You mought be dead 
afore to-morrow night, and then you wouldn’t be 
bothered with any more Mondays, sure enough.” 

‘‘T wouldn’t care,” muttered Eliza, going off slowly 
to her a bed in what was really the garret of 
the house. he did not mean that, of course; she 
was no more anxious than the rest of us to give up 
living. But her little life was a pretty hard one, 
especially on Mondays, when she had to stay at home 
from school, which she loved, and cook and clean and 
nurse, which she hated. For Mrs. Flynn helped to 
make their living by taking in washing, and on Mon- 
days, the big wash-day, she put the whole family 
burden on Eliza's thin shoulders. 

The child went to sleep in a sullen, resentful 
humor, thinking how wet and sloppy the kitchen 
would be next day, how cross ma always was on 
wash-days, how the children fussed and quarreled, 
and how her little back would ache before night. 

But when she waked up the next morning, there 
was quite a different look in her eyes; the heavy ex- 
pression had vanished, and in its place shone a 
surprised light, as if something was about to happen. 

The first thing that happened wasa hurry-call from 
the kitchen to ‘‘ come right down and hunt up some- 
thing to make the fire burn; it was just doing horrid.” 
Generally, Eliza waited for a second call before be- 
ginning her scuffling day; but this morning she was 
down and had rooted out some bits of dry wood, and 
coaxed the fire into burning before Mrs. Flynn had 
had time to give that second call. And now the 
mother’s face took on some of Eliza’s surprised look, 
—it seemed to be catching. 

It certainly spread to the not very clean faces of 
the twins when they got their breakfast without cry- 
ing for it, and no doubt the baby would have adopted 
the look too, only he was only a few months old and 
took everything for granted. 

The father had left for his far-away day’s work 
before Eliza got down from her loft, but he came in 
for his share of surprise when he got home; for, in- 
stead of a sloppy kitchen and a half-cooked supper, 
he found things quite tidy and comfy. 

‘« Seems like you all bin having’ good luck to-day, 
Mistis,” he said, cheerfully. 

‘It’s that Liza,” answered Mrs. Flynn. ‘I dunno 
what’s come over the gal, she’s been so spry to-day.” 

‘* How was it, kid?” asked her father, crumpling 
the girl’s hair with a rough caress. ‘‘ What's got in 
your bones ?” 

‘*It was ’cause it was the last Monday,” Eliza an- 
swered, with a queer little three-cornered smile. 

‘* The last what ?”’ asked her father, sharply. 

Then the little girl, sitting on a cricket round be- 
hind the stove, her favorite cozy corner, told about 
her Sunday night dream of a great white angel com- 
ing and telling her she would have only one more 
Monday to live, and if she wanted her folks to miss 
her and be sorry she was gone, she’d better be extra 
nice that day. 

“I knew ’twas nan’ but a dream,” said Eliza, 
‘‘but I jest thought I’d make believe 'twas my last 
Monday and see how it felt.” 

‘*It felt pretty good to me,” said Mrs. Flynn, but 
she looked a little anxiously at Eliza. She didn’t 
like that dream, being ignorant and foolish about 
such things. 

‘** Mother!” cried Eliza, eagerly, coming out from 
her ‘‘ glory hole” behind the stove, ‘‘l’es both play 
it every Monday! Wouldn't it be fine?” 

‘‘Humph!” grunted the mother. She was think- 
ing that if this was a ‘‘last Monday,” she ought by 
rights to have scrubbed some of those clothes a little 
harder, and given them another rinsing. But 
Eliza went to bed tired and happy; she was sure, 
from the tone of those grunts, that her mother meant 
to join this new, delightful game of *‘ the last Mon “ay.” 

LEXINGTON, VA. 
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Temperance Questions 





By Mrs. Zillah Foster Stevens 


TEXAS.—To everv superintendent and pastor in our county 
I want to send practical suggestions for special observance 
of World's ‘'emperance Sunday. Where can I get such sug- 
gestions jn condensed form ? 

Send to Mrs. Clara Quillin, Ipava, Illinois, asking for 
temperance Sunday post-card and catechism ; catechism, 
25 cents a hundred; post-card, 50 cents a hundred, Or 
send 15 cents to The Sunday School Times Company for . 
samples of nine leaflets. 


MEXxIco.—Can I get temperance leaflets in Spanish as 
well as in English ? 

Yes. Send stamps to the Presbyterian Temperance Com- 
mittee, 72 Conestoga Building, Pittsburg. They have 
splendid leaflets for temperance work, one especially, 
‘* A Study in Faces,’’ being-printed in both languages. 





NEW YoRK CiTy.—Where can I get statistics showing 
the decrease in crime accompanying the closing of saloons, 
as shown by police reports, court records, magistrates’ and 
officials’ statements ? 

1. National Temperance Almanac, 3 East 14th Street, 
New York City, 10 cents. 2. The Prohibition Year-Book, 
15 cents, Room 38, 92 La Salle Street, Chicago. 3. ‘* How 
No License Works in Massachusetts,’’ two-cent stamp, 
from National Temperance Society, New York City. 4. 
Take a temperance paper and collect items on that subject. 





CALIFORNIA. — Thanksgiving Day, November 28, ard 
World’s Temperance Sunday, November 24, come both iu 
one week. We want our service on November 24 to empha- 
size both ideas. How can we do this ? 

Let an introductory talk emphasize the danger to indi- 
viduals and to our- country that lies in the liquor habit and 
the liquor traffic. Let different classes and individual 
pupils read or recite brief, pointed, interesting paragraphs 
that record the year’s victories in the temperance warfare. 
It has been a year of wonderful victories. Georgia and 
Oklahoma have voted Prohibition ; the local option vic- 
tories have made other states almost ‘‘ dry ’’ ; law enforce- 
ment against the saloons has resulted in a lessening of 
crime, pauperism, delirium tremens, has decreased the 
number of dependent children, and the numbers of chil- 
dren sent to factories to work. It has increased bank 
deposits, school at tendance, etc. Have a responsive 
Scripture exercise, consisting of passages relating to in- 
temperance as a national danger and national sin in Bible 
times. Have a Thanksgiving prayer for our victories of 
the year. Place a Declaration of Independence Wall- 
Pledge in sight of the whole school, and use Declaration 
of Independence pledge-cards. Decorate with flags, and 
sing patriotic hymns. 


‘TEMPERANCE SUPERINTENDENT.—Where can I find the 
best temperance songs to use in a temperance service ? 

For the ‘‘best’’ temperance songs search the standard 
church hymn-books and Sunday-school song-books, select- 
ing such as will inspire strength, steadfastness, courage, 
heroic purpose, when we face temptation and evil. A 
temperance service should be planned with a twofold aim : 
First, it should educate; second, it should inspire. The 
educational part of a temperance service is contributed by 
the temperance Scripture, temperance facts, illustrations, 
object lessons, etc. The office of temperance songs is to 
furnish inspiration, to fire us with faith and confidence and 
resolute determination. It is not necessary, nor even de- 
sirable, that a temperance song should give any explicit 
information concerning ‘‘ wine ’’ or ‘* strong drink.’’ Let 
the other parts of the program do that. Then for the 
strengthening of courage and purpose choose some of the 
immortal war songs of the church, with their brave words, 
their stirring music and noble rhythm. A few explanatory 
words from the pastor or superintendent will open the eyes 
of the children, so that they will see how the words of 
such hymns may be aptly applied to specific evils. Such 
explanation will give reality and vitality to these church 
war songs, and will make them full of meaning. So used, 
they are the best temperance songs ever provided. To 
illustrate, suppose we choose ‘‘ Onward, Christian soldiers, 
marching as to war.’? (What war? It is perfectly legiti- 
mate in a temperance service to make of these words a call 
to warfare on the liquor habit and the liquor traffic, just as, 
in a missionary service, it would be legitimate to make 
these words call us into action against the evils of heathen- 
ism.) Or take, ‘*My soul, be on thy Guard.’”” (On 
guard’ against what? In a temperance service this hymn 
wakes us up to watchfulness against the specific foe of in- 
temperance.) Ambdng the best temperance songs of this 
kind are: ‘* Stand up, stand up for Jesus;’’ ‘* Yield not 
to tempiation ;’’ ‘‘ Brethren while we .sojourn here ;’’ 
‘‘Fight we must but need not fear;’’ ‘*Dare to bea 
Daniel ;’’ ‘* Dare to do right; dare to be true;’’ ‘‘ Keep 
to the right ;’’ ‘‘ Have courage, my boy, to say ‘No;’”’ 
‘* Christ, our mighty captain, leads against the foe.’’( What 
foe? Why, the particular foe of intemperance, when you 
use this song in a temperance service. Drill thoroughly 
on such a song till words and music aré perfectly learned. 
Some temperance songs make frequent mention of ‘‘the 
cup ;’’ these may be employed, but in my jadgment they are 
only second best. A book of this kind of temperance 
songs (ten cents) is supplied by the David C. Cook Com- 
pany, Elgin, I[inois. 


























LESSON FOR NOVEMBER 24 (Rom. 14 : 12-23) THE SUNDAY 








If you want a stove or range of any kind for any purpose, let us send 
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| The Young People’s 
. Prayer-Meeting 
| By Robert E. Speer 





Sunday, November 24. 1907. Home Mis- 
sions: The Progress of Work 
Among the Immigrants (Num. 

15 : 13-16, 29-31). 












ter how much extra you pay. y not save all the dealers’ profit! it not ble 
to suppose that you can save money by buying d m our factory! 


tal For Gata ue No. 439. Compare Kalamazoo Quality and Kal- 
Sane Sree po mre our money. Our line is complete, embracing stoves 
and es of all kinds for all domestic purposes,—for the home, school, 

church, falls, lodge roo! ete. Hotel ranges for 

houses, clubs and camps, stoves and ranges for 
ALL SOLD AT ACTUAL FACTORY PRICES. 


Kalamazoo Steve Compan Manufacturers, 
ee & Nemes atch. 


a z00, 
stoves and ran are equipped with potent oven 


saves fuel and makes baking and roasting easy. 









cooking and heating 







Ali Kalamazoo cook 
thermometer which 








Daily Readings for Preceding Week 


MON.—The ends of the earth (Psa. 22: ° 
27-31) 

‘urs —Exalting Christ (Psa. 45 : 1-17). 

WED —Exalting the church (Psa 48 : 1-14). 

THURS.—Pure living (Psa. 51: 1-19) 

FRI.-—Dependence on God ( Psa. 67 . 1-7). 

SaT.-—Earnest supplication (Psa. 86 ; 1-9). 























“* The Oxford Teachers 
, par excellence 


JUST ISSUED! 


OXFORD 


Teachers’ Bibles and 
S. S. Scholars’ Bibles 


With New 2oth Century Helps ar 
ranged in One Alphabetical Order. 


THE HELPS 


The Christian Advocate, Nashville, 
says: ‘‘ The helps are real helps. Un- 
like those in many of the cheap Bibles, 
they are not simply thrown together 
in hodge-podge fashion, but represent 
the freshest and ablest work of the 
foremost modern scholars.” 


Bible is the Bible 
of the World.”’ 


NOW READY! 
SIX NEW EDITIONS 


OXFORD 


Black Faced Type 


BIBLES 


Three on Oxford White Paper. Three 

on the famous Oxford India Paper 

Pearl 32mo. A wonderful clear 
type in a small-size book. 

Minion 16mo. Ready October 
1907. A model hand Bible. 

Brevier 16mo. Large type in 
small compass. ‘‘ A quart in 
a pint measure."’ 

“The new Bible just published by 
the Oxford Press is, without doubt, 
the finest product of the kind ever 
given to the public. 

























































SEND FOR CATALOGUE 
OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS 
AMERICAN BRANCH 
91 and 93 Fifth Ave., New York 


7G ot bs 


OXFORD ECITION 





(8) h 
New Xm as Services Christmas Bells score. $:.00. 
Price, $4 per 100, not prepaid, $4.25 per 100, prepaid. The Song of the Angels 
Write for RETURNABLE Copies of ALL XMAS SERVICES, ALL PUBLISHERS. 
HEIDELBERG PRESS, 1310 ARCH STREET, PHILADELPHIA, PA, 





To Palestine 
At Our Expense | 


Would your church or school like to honor 


your pastor or superintendent by giving either 


or both such a tour? 
yourself, if you could ? 

A postal card asking about the Palestine 
Plan will secure full information. 


The Sunday School Times Co., 1031 Walnut Street, Phila., Pa. 


Would you like to go 











CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING 
Real Estate Post Cards 


ORMOND, FLA. First-class furnished modern SOUVENIR POST CARDS.—From Photos, etc., we 
cottage to rent, 5 rooms and bath. Running , make you the “ Plates,” from which on a type 
water, attractive, neat. ‘Built 1905. Great auto races | Printing press you can have the cards printed in one 
near by. $235 for season. Geo. A. Howe, Marshall- | 9F more colors. Send for S. T. Samples. Gatchel & 
town, Iowa. Manning, Designers and Engravers, Philadelphia. 


Pictures 














FLORIDA.—Spend the winter in Florida. Furnished 


houses, boarding house rates. Real estate PERRY PICTURES. Send 25 cents for 25 on Life 
bargains, orange groves, etc. ony weekly paper. For of Christ, or 25 art subjects, or 25 for children. 
any information write J. E. Crosby, San Mateo, Fla. | Beautiful for Christmas Gifts. Each picture, 5% x 8. 





Send 4 cents in stamps for beautiful catalogue to-day. 
The Perry Pictures Company, Box 138, Mald-n, Mass. 


Agents Wanted 


AGENTS-—$300, every month selling our wonderful 
seven-piece Kitchen Set. Send for sworn state- 

ment of $12. daily profit; exclusive territory. Outfit 

Free. S. Thomas Mfg. Co., 185 D. St., Dayton, O. 


Patents Cae 
PATENTS obtained and trade marks registered. Ap- 
plications carefully drawn. Moderate charges. 
Our booklet ‘‘Concerning Patents”’ mailed free. 
Calver & Calver, Patent Attorneys, Washington, D. C. 
(Formerly Examiners U.S Patent Office.) 




















Give numbers of our foreign population. 

Tell what is done for various nationalities. 

What are some dangers of unevangelized 
immigrants ? 


better than form a mission study 
** Aliens or Americans," 


lishing house or home missionary society. 
‘Imagine an army of nearly 20,000 a 


country. At the head come the motley 
and strange-looking migrants—largely 
ne poses the far Russian Em- 

ire and the regions of Hungary and 

oumania. At the daily rate of 2,800 it 
would take this indescribable assortment 
more than 166 days to pass in single file. 
Then the Italians would consume about 
eighty days more. For over eight 
months you would have watched so 
large a proportion of illiteracy, incom- 
etency, and insensibility to American 
ideals, that you would be tempted to 
despair of the Republic. Nor would 
you lose the sense of nightmare when 
the English and Irish were consuming 
forty-two days in passing, for the 
‘green’ of the Emerald Isle is vivid at 
Ellis Island, and the best class of the 
English stay at home. The flaxen- 
haired and open-faced Scandinavians 
would lighten the picture, but with the 
equally sturdy Germans they would get 
by in only a month and four days.” 

More than a million immigrants a 
are coming to the United States. ne- 
quarter of the million in 1905 could 
neither read nor write. One half of 
them were unskilled laborers. One 
eighth were servants. One quarter were 
classified as without occupation. The 
inflow in one year exceeds the combined 

opulation of Alaska, Arizona, Nevada, 

daho, Wyoming, and Utah. More 
immigrants came in 1905 than in the 
twenty years from 1820 to 1840. In five 
years we get as many as the entire pop- 
ulation of Canada, Nearly one half of 
our population is foreign or born of for- 
eign parents. 

Ought all to be allowed to come? 
Paupers and criminals and insane per- 
sons and contract laborers and those who 
are likely to be dependent are not ad- 
mitted now, but are the bars up high 
enough? ‘Unrestricted immigration,” 
says Joseph Cook, ‘tis doing much to 
cause deterioration in the quality of 
American citizenship. Let us resolve 
that America shall be neither a hermit 
nation nor a Botany Bay. Let us make 
our land a home for the oppressed of all 
nations, but not a dumping-ground for 
the criminals, the paupers, the cripples, 
and the illiterate of the world. 

Are the churches doing all that they 
ought for the millions already here ? 
They are here to be reached. If they are 
not reached, they will drag us down. 

‘« The Christian churches in America,” 
says Dr. Chivers, ‘‘stand face to face 
with a tremendous task. It is a chal- 
lenge to their faith, their devotion, their 
zeal. The accomplishment of it will 
mean not only the ascendancy of Chris- 
tianity in the homeland, but also the 
gaining of a position of vantage for 
world-wide evangelization.” 


ear 





YOUNG People’s Society cannot do | 
class to take up Mr. Grose’s book, | 


which can be | 
obtained from any denominational pub- | 


week marching in upon an unprotected | 











Social requirements and 
the obligations of the home 
will be met promptly on 
time all the time if you 


place your dependence | 
upon the Lady Elgin—a 
new Elgin for womankind. 


Illustration actual size of watch. 
Every Elgin Watch is fully guar- 
anteed ; all jewelers have them. Send 
for ‘‘ The Watch,” a story of the time 
of day. 
_ ELGCIN NATIONAL WATCH co. 
| ed ELGIN, ILL. 


Se 

















A Savings 
Account 
Bearing 


6 Per Cent 


Interest and absolutely 


secured by first mortgages on improved 
real estate deposited in trust with one of 
the strongest trust companies in Balti- 
more, is surely an ideal investment. 
Money to bear this rate must be left on 
Certificate of Deposit for two years, but 
it is absolutely secured and the interest 
is paid by check every six months. 


On deposits subject to withdrawal 
at any time 5 per cent is paid. 


Write for the 6 per cent booklet. It tells 
the whole story. 

Calvert Mortgage and Deposit Co. 
1064 Calvert Building, Baltimore, Md. 



























HARTSHORN 
SHADE ROLLERS 


Bear the script name of Stewart 
Hartshorn on label. 


Get ** Improved,’’ no tacks required 
Wood Rollers Tin Rollers 


GuaNesan 


Careful workmanship, fine quality of material, 
durability—that’s the Spencerian Pen. Sam- 
ple card of 12, all different, sent for6c. postage. 
SPENCERIAN PEN COMPANY, 348 Beoapway, New York 


8 oe ng 

















LATEST AND BEST PUBLISHED. 


Black-faced Type Edition. With or without references. Just 
the Bible for Sunday-school teachers. Ask your bookseller. 


HOLMAN BIBLE 


HOLMAN 


Red Letter Pronouncing Vest Pocket 
Testament. 


Lower price than any cloth edition 
published. Ask Your BooxkseLuer, 
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CHRISTMAS MUSIC 


New S. 5S. Services or ne Wines 
WELCOME THE KING, by Ira B 
sues E.8. Lorenz 


iTMAS GE 

OYAL GUEST, by E. ch renz 

Usual prices. Send 4 § cents in stamps for a 
sample of each of the three. 

Christmas Treasury No. 18 
Recitation, Exercise, Drill and Tableau Book- 
let. Saceptene Primary Material. 15 cents 
per copy post 

$s. $. S. Cantatas (Secred and Humorous) 

AS THE GRIP, New seem, by Wilson 
GREIOE epee EET nen 
KING OF KINGS, (Sacred) New 1901, by 


rens 
GLORIA IN EXOELSIS, (Sacred) by Lorenz 

Mention this paper, send 15 cents, and get 
these five To be re- 


turMed postpaid if oy paid for. 


Catalogue of Sunday school music, anthems, 
sheet music, male chorus music, organ music, 
by mentioning this paper. 


THE me PuBtisnine ce. 
150 Fifth & 16-318 W. Fifth 8t. 
AYTON, OHIO 


CHRISTMAS MUSIC 


THE GIFT OF LOVE. Anew a ph qnercice by 
Hartsough and ONitsnore, Price, 5 its. 
new penaane aalreee by 
Price, 5 cents. 
aew concert exercise by 
Price, 5 cents. 
ALOGUES AND MUSIC, No. 

















Fithian. 
REGITATIONS DIA 


10. Anew collection of 32 MAS EV 7 ae Ocents. 
THE ORPHANS’ CHRIST! h now play 
for children, without music. rive to cents. 
SANTA CLAUS. new Christmas Cantata by 

Gabriel. Pri 0 cents. 
THE HOLIDAYS’ G GRAND REVIEW. A new can- 


tata for Sunday-schools and day schools by Mrs 





Samples of four, 
twelve cents 
in stamps. 


Cantata for Choirs; 
Price, 50 cents, less dis- 


Guptill ard J. Fillmore. Price, 30 cents. 
Our catalog, with full descriptions ‘of all kinds of 
offers as to prices, mailed free. Ask for it. 
FILLMORE MUSIC HOUSE 
Cincinnati, Ohio. New York. 
FOLLOWING THE STAR. 
THE SONG CELESTIAL. 
SANTA’S PERPLEXITY. Cantata for young folks. 
{onep om and go in every line.) Price, 25 cénts. Send 
THE SHEPHERD 
greatest of recent years. 
NEW CHRISTMAS ANTHEMS: Samples Free to 
Choirmasters. For sale by all dealers, 
New York: 156 Fifth Ave. 
Chicago: 95 Dearborn St. 


Christmas entertainments and music, with special 
528 Elm St., 41-43 Bible House, 
BELLS OF BETHLEHEM. 
THE CHILD OF PROMISE. 
‘or sample. 
KING. 
count. Send for sample. 
HALL = C0 — 1018-20 Arch St. 





S mrs, oor hw Sunday Schoo} 
RIS & gunners 
mA 3: ata or the 8. 8. with 

oAnd ng fo 5, 65c per doz. postpaid; 84.00 per 100 


OAR rw LA ne 3 'T lve hoe roll of samples incl.above2 


Music by Rosche, 30c 

TH Py T HLM, Sacred. Music by 
hie "ES ye excellent cantatas for the 8.8. Money 
back if not satisfies. Catalogue describing 18 Xmas 
cantatas for the 8.8. and choir; also a 16 page pamphlet 


of Specimen pages of choir music EE for the asking. 

THE CHURCH ono for Nov. contains Xmas 
anthems etc. ; 21.20 perdoz. Write for circular 
describing our 44 ke, raisers’’ for church purposes, 


GRO, F. ROSCHE & (0, { Ghicago, 50 Michigan Ave. 


ork 22N. William St. 


NEW CHRISTMAS MUSIC 


I'wo beautiful services by R. Frank Lehman and 
August Krapf, brilliant, Pu Rog not difficult. Send | 
5 cents for four samples i including two of 1906. 
A new Christmas Anthem for choirs, by 
Krapf; ‘‘ Angels From The Realms Of 
strong, and effective ; 
A new hymn boo 





paw 
lory’’ 


Wy. 4 
for Sunday-Schools will be 


ready early in - Write for particulars; also direc- 
tions ‘‘ How to form a Sunday-School Orchestra. 


R. Frank Leheaem, 1308 Arch St., Philadelphia 








Xmas Candy Boxes 
Beautiful Xmas Cards 
Exquisite Fancy Calendars 


Our 120-page Holiday Catalogue gives illustrations 
and descriptions of our enormous stock of Holiday 
Supplies, Bibles. Rewards, Supplies for_the Sun- 
day-school, etc.—tree tor the asking. Send for 
our catalogue to-day—while you think of it. 


MacCALLA & CO., Inc., piPec* st: 


“NEW CHRISTMAS MUSIC. 


unday-s 10 cents in stamps, 
we ‘will maii to your address four sample ary 
(The best.) Eacn-service containing 16 pages, 12 
songs. responsive reading and many recitations. 
Price, 55 cents dozen, Py r ahi prepaid. 
Ao gow y by ME YER BROTHE 
 batenge, i. 


106 and 108 Washington Street. 
12 Christmas Services 


of supe serintendent and Sunday ~echeat | is given 


HOPE PUB. co., 150 Michigan . Ave., Cc ICAGO 


DO YOUR OWN PR 
5 press prints caras. 


900k, new — 
a. saver, make! l easy, aie on 
factory for press cats S type. paper, etc. 


THE PRESS CO eriden, Conn. 



























£5 Circular, 


Neaaeg Money 


When ensweriag, adverti s, pl 
mention The Sunday School Times. 








~— 


INTING 


Write | 


THE SUNDAY SCHOQL TIMES 





How They Kept 





Open All Winter 





The Orphan’s Victory 

To the author of his article was awarded 

the prize of $a5 in gold offered for the best 

paper describing actual facts of ‘*‘ How We 
Kept Open All Winter.’ 

Midway between two concessions of the 
township, -in the county of Sincoe, on the 
| top of a hill, 

** meetin’ - house.’’ 

road cuts the concessions at right angles, 
| and runs past the little church which is on 
its east side facing the sunset, It is up-hill 
to church, no matter whether you come from 
, the north or from the south. It can be seen 
from all the country roundabout. 

This sanctuary has a lonely aspect. 

stands alone. Half a mile scuth, at the 

cross-roads, stands one farmhouse; half a 

mile north stands another. Up and down 

the concessions, and north and south along 
the main road, few and far between, are the 
other dwellers of the neighborhood who for 
fifty years have worshiped on the hill-top 
and borne their loved ones there to rest. 
Being country folk, and well to do at 
that, it was only a pleasure to drive to church 
| in summer time ; indeed it was a pleasure— 
the event of the week—for the young folks 
to walk there and home again, though some 
of them lived three and even four miles dis- 
tant. It was their only chance of coming 
together, and the days were long and the 
weather was fine ; the countryside was beau- 
tiful, throbbing with life, and youthful hearts 
| were buoyant and full of joy. 
winter came, when bleak winds blew, and 
the snow filled the roads from fence to fence, 

there was another tale to tell; the shed, a 

low, flat-roofed, open building, ‘was too cold 

for the horses to stand i in; it took too long 
to heat the ‘« meetin’-house, 
far to come twice. So it was closed for 
; Sunday-school purposes six months in the 
year. To be sure there was ‘meetin’ ”’ 
every Sunday, and the church had to be 
heated for that purpose, and to be sure the 
people who went to church were the same 
people who went to Sunday-school ; but still 
somehow these reasons carried great weight. 





It 


Everybody agreed that ‘‘ for the winter ’’ the | 


school must close. 

Into the home of one of ‘‘the principal 
families ’’ of this neighborhood, in the spring 
of 1874, came an orphan boy— ‘‘ exported 
from the Old Country,’’ said the kinsfolk. 
He was scarcely nine years of age, a little 
stranger in a strange land, but he loved the 
Sunday-school. In Scotland he had learned 
to reverence God’s day and God’s Book, 
and now, 
familiar thing was Sunday-school, 

The first Sunday, when the matron whose 
husband ‘‘ had taken him to raise ’’ declared 
| that his clothes were not fit to go tc Sunday- 
| school in, he had recourse to tears, and was 

| permitted to accompany the much better 
| clad children of the home quite to their dis’ 
comfort. He walked with the ‘‘ hired man. 

Through all the long summer this was his 

solace,—Sunday-school. Amid all his daily 


trials, and they were not a few, he looked | 


| and longed for Sunday and Sunday-school. 
| There the great gulf between himself and the 

rest of the world seemed to vanish. For a 
| brief hour he was one with the resi. He 
| was one of a class of about his age, all boys. 
|The teacher was as kind to him as to the 
| others, and the truth, the precious truth, was 
| equally his. It was the light of his dark life. 

Then suddenly came the announcement : 
** At the end of next month the school will 
close for the winter.’? The newcomer was 
dazed. He didn’t realize what it meant to 
him, but a fear of something dreadful came 
over him. His teacher noticed his confusion 
and explained to him. Comprehending at 
last, his tears began to flow just as the school 
rose to be dismissed. But she had seen and 
understood, and, better than that, she had 
resolved. There and then, as they kneeled 
to pray, for they bent the knee in those days, 
| she had determined, and asked His help who 
hears every cry. 

Miss R was the superintendent’s 
daughter. She was a noble Christian girl. 
Though only sixteen years of age herself, she 
| was deeply interested in her class of boys. 
The orphan’s dismay at the closing of the 
school appealed to her. She set about keep- 
ing it open all winter. 





stands a little old-fashioned | 
The Penetanguishem ' 


But when | 


’? and it was too | 


alone in a new world, the only | 





First she ** coaxed ’’ her father till he was 
willing. Then she visited the other teachers. 


| Then she solicited the boys and girls. The 


Sunday of the month every member of the 
school was present. The matter of school or 
no school during the winter was to be decided 
by a vote. ‘‘If,’’ said the superintendent, 
**you wish the school to remain open rise to 
| your feet; if not, remain seated.’’ It was 
| not unanimous, but it carried, and that win- 
ter we had school all winter. For several 
years, in spite of much opposition and stormy 
winters, this young promoter kept the school 
going. Then she ,moved away, ant the 
school shut down. 

But there came a day when the boy whose 
tears prevailed became a man. He was 
promoted to teach the Bible class of that 
same school. From that vantage ground he 
fought the hibernating idea. Stoutly had he 
stood out against it for years alone—no, not 
alone, because he took the matter to Him 
who overrules all to his honor. 

At the beginning of winter, the year of 
his appointment as Bible class teacher, a 
majority of the school voted to close, and at 
Christmas, later than usual, they disbanded. 

It was a wild winter, abounding in snow- 
storms. Several Sundays there was not even 
service, the pastor being unable to reach the 
church, 
be there. No matter what the weather was 
| like the ‘‘orphan’’ made his way to the 
‘* meetin’-house.’’ His home for that year 

was that of the new superintendent. He 
| had a large family. They all were regular 
| church- goers — fine weather church-goers ; 
| ** the folly ’’ of ‘* the orphan ”’ 
| was a puzzle. Like other folly, however, it 
was contagious, 

The first Sunday in February, 188-, was 





| the last day of a snowstorm that had ee 


for three days. ‘‘ It’s morally certain there 
| will be no one at church to-day,’’ said the 
head of the house as he left the dinner table. 
All idea of church was put aside by the fam- 
| ily, all but one. ‘*You’re crazy,’ said a 
| eldest of the family, who had taught a class 
of girls in the same school all summer, when 
she saw our hero. preparing for church. 
‘*There’ll be nobody there.’’ ‘* Yes, 
will,’’ was the quiet, confident reply. 
be the re, 





ad ig 


| travel, The roads were filled with snow 
from fence to fence. In places even the 

| fences were buried. But the drifts were 

|} hard. The fierce wind had beaten them | 


firm enough for a man to walk upon. It 


( Continue ied on ms next page, second column) 








*s Like [iagic”’ 
New Food Makes Wonderful Changes 


When a man has suffered from dys- 
| pepsia so many years that he can’t re- 
| member when he had a natural appetite, 
and then hits on acure, he may be ex- 
cused for saying ‘‘it acts like magic.”’ 

When it is a simple wholesome food 
instead of any one of a large number of 
so called remedies in the form of drugs, 
he is more than ever likely to feel as 
though a sort of miracle has been per- 
formed. 

A Chicago man, in the delight of re- 
stored digestion, puts it in this way: 

‘Like magic, fittingly describes the 

manner in which Grape-Nuts cured me 
of poor digestion, coated tongue and loss 
of appetite, of many years standing. 

‘‘T tried about every medicine that 
was recommended to me, without relief. 
Then I tried Grape- Nuts on the iumee | 
tion of a friend. By the time I had | 
finished the fourth package, my stomach | 
was all right, and for the past two 
months, I have been eating with arelish, 
anything set before me. That is some- 
thing I had been unable to do previously 
for years. 

‘“‘T am stronger than ever and I con- 
| sider the effects of Grape-Nuts on a weak 


stomach as something really wonderful. | 
It builds up the entire body as well as | 


| the brain and nerves.” Name given by 
the Postum Co., Battle: Creek, Mich. 


| Read the little book, ‘‘ The Road to Well- | 


‘ ville,” in pkgs. ‘*‘ There’s a Reason.”’ 


matter was much talked of, and on the ‘ast | 


But one worshiper never failed to | 


in bad weather | 


there | 


It was utterly impossible for horses | 
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International Y.M.C.A. Training School 
use as their text-book 


The American 
Standard Bible 


Edited by the American Revision Committee 

W. G. Ballantine, of the above 
school, says: ‘‘We regard The Amer- 
ican Standard Bible as preferable to 
all others. Those who cling to the 
King James Version 
voluntarily deprive 
themselves of all that 
Christian scholarship 
has gained in exact 
knowledge of the Bible 
during the last 300 
years,” 
All styles sold by book stores, 25¢. to $22. 

Send For Our Free Booklet 


It tells the story of this Great Translation, and 
what the leading teachers, preachers and editors 
of all denominations think of it, and shows the 
several styles in which it is issued. 


THOMAS NELSON & SONS 
Bible Publishers for 50 years 
37a East st 18th Street, New York 























Superintendents! 


Give your teachers a copy of the 


§. 5. Teacher's Calendar 


| When Christmas Comes. 





| Contains twelve beautiful sentiments for 
teachers. by the author of 


PELL’S NOTES 


Ask for copy for examination, 
| turned or paid for if kept. 
| more, 12% cts. each. 


to be re- 
Price, ten or 
Single copy, 20 cts. 


| Robert Harding Co., Richmond, Va. 








‘Don’t Read at Random 


TRY THE 
Popular Systematic Course 
for American Year 


Just beginning in the C. L.S. C.: Four books. Twelve 
numbers of the Chautauqua Magazine. Annual mem- 
bership. Write for particulars or send $5.00 at once to 
Director Chautauqua Institution, Chautauqua, N.Y. 


System Brings Results 


DEGREE COURSES AT HOME. Write Pres. C 
J. Burton, Christian College, Oskaloosa, lowa. 


JUST PUBLISHED 


for any department of church work 


HALLOWED vers 


NEW and OLD 
By I. ALLAN SANKEY, son of IRA D. SANKEY 
256 Paces. Act LarGe Type. 

Over 100 New Songs, Responsive Readings. 
$25 per 100, not prepaid. 35 cents per copy by mail. 
Returnable samples mailed to‘ earnest inguirers.”’ 


The Biglow & Main Co., New York or Chicago. 


MUSIC 


Ministers, Organists, and Choir Leaders who desire 

fo better the musical condition in their church should 
ve our year book, which fully explains our method 

of netruction without leaving home. In addition the 
book contains a glossary of — terms and half- 
tones of six great masters. 























Sen 
JOHN A. CAMPBELL, Pres., 
1113 ROYAL INSURANCE BLDG., CHICAGO. 


“ A Single Dose Relieves” 


indigestion 

SE x0 7 TE 1f} Distress After Eating 
7, Acid Dyspepsia 

a Aa 50c. & $1. at druggists or by mail. 


“Tastes Like Soda Water.’ 
62 Years of Success. 











THE TARRANT CO. 
44 Hudson 8t., New York 























LESSON FOR NOVEMBER 24 (Rom. 14 : 12-23) 








THE MAYOR &% 
SPOTLESS TOWN 


. 


This is the Mayor of Spotiess Town, 
The brightest man for miles around. 
The shining light of wisdom can 
Reflect from such a polished man, 
And so he says to high and low: 
*‘The brightest use SAPOLIO.”’ 


Some one must direct the affairs of 
the city. —— important is the 
cleanliness the smallest home in 
that city. If thiscan be accomplished 
by small exertion, at small expense, 
so much the better. A cake of 


SAPOLIO 


in the hands of a bright, active woman 
will keep a house clean enough for 
the Mayor to live in. 

















Regular Incomes 


From New York Real Estate 
The New York Realty Owners Com- 


pany has paid regular incomes to hun- | 


dreds of individuals for over twelve years. 

Rents and profits from sales have pro- 
duced cash dividends ; 
of properties have given greater worth to 
the Shares of the Company, showing 





increased values | 


business profits equal to 12% or more | 


annually. Over 13,000 checks repre- 
senting nearly a million dollars ($1, 000, - 
ooo) paid for interest and dividends, 
with accumulated assets of over $2,000, - 
ooo, are the results of this business. 

You may share in this business and 
receive 


SIX PER CENT. GUARANTEED 
on sums of from $100 to $10,000 with 


(Continued from preceding page) 


was an exhilarating delight to plunge through 
the swirling snow. For days no one had 
passed over those roads, Not a track was 
to be seen, but there stood the church serene 
on the hill, 

A sense of triumph filled this youth’s heart 
as, bowing outside of that church—it was 
locked—in a snowdrift, he thanked God for 
strength to come, and courage enough to 
use his strength when others laughed ; he 
implored forgiveness and wisdom for him- 
self and every one else ; and asked that His 
interests might be nearer to all hearts. 

Home again, his face glowing from exer- 
tion and contact with fresh air, his heart 
buoyant and happy. On entering that home 
he was an object lesson to the half-dozen 
young folks of the house. They greeted 
him with a chorus of taunting questions as 
to sermon and audience. ‘‘I,’’ said he, | 
**met the Lord, and he met me. I’ve been | 
breathing purer atmosphere than any of you, 
and I’m the better for it.’’ The matter 
dropped there.’’ 

But that was not the end of it. Such 
fidelity became a matter of conversation | 
among the neighbors, It was conceded that 
with very few exceptions Sunday - school 
might be held all the year through. LEarlier 
than usual the school was opened, and when 
next the time for closing came about no one 
remembered it, or, if they did, they made no 
reference to it, and that school has never 
been closed since. Such is the power of 
the Spirit.— James Phimister, Schrieber, Ont. 


% 





‘* How can we interest boys and girls in 
Bible study ?’’ The question has been satis- 
Sactorily answered in scores of churches where 
the leaflet ‘A Bible Study Campaign”’ has 
been circulated. Why not try it in your 
school? The Sunday School Times Co.; 2 
cents each, 50 cents a hundred, 
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Twenty Degrees Below Zero 
About the first of September, a few years 


| out. 





ago, a teacher was employed to teach a 
school in a district about nine miles from a | 
large city in Colorado, It was in a farming | 

community, with no church privileges nearer | 
than the city. The teacher found near the | 
schoolhouse an old church-building, which | 
formerly belonged to the Baptists, but for 

several years had not been in use, The | 
teacher, who was interested in Sunday-school | 
work, asked if they ever had a Sunday-school | 
there. Yes, it had been tried several times, 

but after a few weeks it had been given up. | 
The teacher resolved to make the attempt | 


He gave out in his school that there would 
be Sunday-school on the following Sunday in 
the little church. He also called upon the | 
families in the neighborhood, and invited | 


| 
| 
| 
| and organize a Sunday-school once more. | 


| them to come. 


absolute security—greater far than the | be n ¢ 
| the old building, found it covered with dust | 


ordinary mortgage—or you can secure 
the full business profits derived from the 
business of holding real estate like the 
Astor family. HUNDREDS of satisfied 
shareowners are the Company's best 
endorsers. ~ Let us show you what they 
say. Write for booklet T. 


New York Realty Owners Co. 
489 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK. 


A.B. & E. L. Shaw Co. 


largest makers of 








Lodge Furniture, 


and 
Shoe Store Settees 
81 Causeway St, Boston 


Send for new catalogs. 


INDIVIDUAL COMMUNION SERVICE 


Made of several materials. Write 
for particulars At for oe 
No.2t. George H. ringer, 
Manager, 258 a, I, /ashing- 
ton Street, Boston, Mass. 


THE GENYINE MENEELY BFI[S 


purest renned copper and tin 

The most perfect, highest ciass bells in the worid 
Meneely & Co.. Waterviiet. West Troy P O.. N.Y. 
You have something to sell that somebody 
else would want to buy if he knew of it. 
Isn’t the Times’ 
partment. the connecting-link ? 
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| filled, 


| and inhabited by wasps. 





Saturday before the time set he went into | 


These he drove | 
out, cleaned up the room, and made the best | 
arrangements that he could for the next day. 
When the time arrived, he found forty present. 
An organization was perfected, money raised, 
and supplies sent for. In a short time some | 
of those who had held aloof, saying that the | 
school would soon go down as the others 
had done, became interested and went to | 
work, Money was raised and the inside of 
the building was papered and painted. 

When winter came the interest still con- 
tinued. The teacher was superintendent 
and taught the Bible class, and his wife a 
class of young ladies. 

When it became cold enough to have a 
fire, one was built early enough to insure a | 
good warm room,—no waiting until after the 
congregation had gathered, no standing 
around the stove to get warm after the time | 
had arrived for the school to commence. | 
Nothing helps more than for a neighborhood 
to see a good smoke coming from the chim- | 
ney early enough to be sure of a comfortable 
place of meeting. 

As time went on the interest grew. The 
teacher knew of a friend in the city who was 
a minister, but then in the real estate busi- 
ness, who said that he would come out and 
preach if it was desired. He came, and such 
glorious meetings as were held each Sunday 
after the Sunday-school! No matter how | 
cold, thermometer down sometimes to twenty | 
degrees below zero, the house would be well 
It was a once-a-week revival. Many 


‘THE SUNDAY SCHOOL TIMES 


were converted, and those who had at one 
time made a profession, but had become 
cold, were revived. A church was organ- 
ized, the building purchased and repaired, 
and the foundation laid for successful work, 
—L£ilmer Sims, Hansen, Neb, 
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Conquering the Cold 


We had prayed for a Sunday-school, and 
after the Rev. E. B, St. John came and in- 
stituted one for us, we were very anxious to 
keep it up. We had no Protestant Church, 
but we had a Protestant school trustee, and 
so managed to secure the schoolhouse for 
this purpose, a half-dozen gathered together, 
and a good work was begun, which pro- 
gressed very slowly. The following autumn 


| (1892) a Catholic trustee was elected, and 


word came to us that we were to be turned 
This looked pretty discouraging, as we 
had no other place to go. But ‘* Where 
there is a will, there’s a way,’’ and two of us 
visited the trustee, and although our plead- 
ing was quite humiliating, we came out 
victorious, with a writing giving us permission 
to go on as before. 

But our troubles were not at an end. Cold 
weather set in early, the roads were snow 
bound, we had no wood, our numbers were 
so few that our funds were scarce. We 
were advised to **Give it up,’’ but we had 
no such idea. We felt it our duty as well as 
privilege to keep the Sunday-school alive. 


My husband carried wood from our home | 


to light the fire, Sunday after Sunday. 


Perhaps none of you have ever had a like | 


feeling. But I can just seem to live over the 
old inspiration that the sight of that smoke 
produced in me. 


Possibly you will remember what a severe 


winter it was. I can seem to hear now, the 
creaking of fhe boards in the floor as we 
walked over them, and the grinding of the 
hinges on the door as it swung open. Every- 


-| thing was frozen up, except the Sunday- 


school and our hearts. 
Ph = of encouragment came from Mr. 
. John and his dear wife. Occasionally 
some one would donate a little wood, and 
with this we made a fire to keep us warm, 
aud send up a smoke which encouraged 
people to come. In fact we were just de- 
termined, and with God’s help, snow-banks 
were tunneled, closed doors unlocked, 
material to work with obtained without 
money, and we wintered through and came 
out in the spring with a grand revival; 
—Mrs. / B. wantin —_ N.Y. 





Her «‘ Best Friend ”’ 


A Woman thus Speaks of Postum 


We usually consider our best friends 
those who treat us best. 


Some persons think coffee a real friend, 


| but watch it carefully a while and ob- | 
serve that it is one of the meanest of all | 
enemies for it stabs one while professing | 

| 


friendship. 


, ; 
Coffee contains a poisonous drug—caf- | 


feine—whicth injures the delicate nervous 


system and frequently sets up disease | 


in one or more organs of the body, if its 
| use is persisted in. 
‘I had heart palpitation and nervous- 


| ness for four years and the doctor told 


me the trouble was caused by coffee. 
He advised me to leave it off, but I 
thought I could not,” writes a Wis. lady. 

“On the advice of a friend I tried 


| Postum Food Coffee and it so satisfied 
| me I did not care for coffee after a few 


days’ trial of Postum. 
‘*As weeks went by and I continued 
to use Postum my weight increased from 


| 98 to 118 pounds, and the heart trouble 


left me. I have used it a year now and 
am stronger than I ever was. I can 


hustle up stairs without any heart pal- | 
pitation, and I am cured of nervousness. | 
‘* My children are very fond of Postum | 


| $1.00 


and it agrees with them. My sister 
liked it when she drank it at my house, 


but not when she made it at her own} 


home. Now she has learned to make it 
right, boil it according to directions, 
and has become very fond of it. You 
may use mv name if you wish as I am not 


ashamed of praising my best friend— | 
| for every ten- copies paid for in a club at the 
tle | 


Postum." 

Name given by Postum Co., B 
Creek, Mich. Read ‘* The Road to Well- 
ville,” in pkgs. ‘* There’s a Reason.” 































pound for 
pound, with 
other makes, 


BENSDORP'S 


will prove its 


DOUBLE 
STRENCTH. 


Trial can, making 
1S cups, for 10 cts. 


S. L. Bartlett Co., 
Importers, Dept. 62, 
BOSTON. 


ASK FOR 
BENSDORP'S [NH 
DUTCH MILK 
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Standard and Classical 
Shecc en Baile Fullsize, Best Paper, Hand. 
some printing. Any <S © T5c and! 
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McKinley 


Please send me your free catalog, also 
(Enclose 10c for each piece wanted.) 
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The Sanday School Times 


Philadelphia, November 9, 1907 
Entered at the Post-office at Philadelphia as 


** second-class matter. 


Subscription Rates 


The Sunday School Times is published 
weekly at the following rates, for either old or 
| new subscribers. ‘These rates include postage: 

75 cts Five or more copies, either to 

* separate addresses or in a pack- 

age to one address, 75 cents each, per year. 

One copy, or any number of 

copies less than five, $1.00 each, 
per year. One copy, five years, $4.00. 

To Canada, on account of extra postage, 








| the above rates become $1 and $1.50 respect- 


ively, for yearly subscriptions. 


Free Copies On fee copy addi: 


tional will be allowed 


75 cent rate, 
THE SUNDAY SCHOOL TiMEs Co., Publishers, 
1031 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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-GRISTIAN HERALD 


Over 1,200 Large Pages a Year. 





Our 1908 “Sunshine” Calendar Free with Eve Subscript 


Always Full of Brig 


Published Every Wednesday (52 Times a Year) at the Bible House, New York City. Subscription, $1 my per Annum.’ Louis Klopsch, aoa 








A Few Words About Ourselves 





Put your watch to your ear. Listen to its ticking. It Ticks Sixty Times a Minute, 3,600 Times an Hour. You Must Keep it Close to Your Ear for Seventy-two Hours 





Weekly Family Magazine Published. 


before it will tick off the Names on The Christian Herald Subscription List, which now number about 250,000. 
This means that a Quarter of a Million Homes Welcome the Weekly Visits of The Christian Herald, and 
over 12,000,000 Copies are Yearly Read and Heautily Enjoyed at the Family Firesides of our Country. 


The Explanation of Its Phenomenal Success is in The Christian Herald Itself—the Brightest and Best 
Its Literary and Pictorial Wealth, both Secular and Religious, 
is Unsurpassed, and the 1,200 Large Pages which it Publishes in the Course of a Single Year are Equal to Forty 
Large Volumes; yet its Subscription Price, including Calendar, is ONLY $1.50 PER YEAR. 

During 1908 The Christian Herald will Far Exceed, in Quantity of Wholesome, Wide-awake, Up-to-date 
Reading Matter, the Exceptionally Generous Measure of the Past; and as for Pictures, the Best the World Affords, 
many Printed in Beautiful Colors, will Illumine its Columns. Then 1908—Leap Year—has 53 Wednesdays: This 





oe Gee _ SIGSBEE means 53 Issues of The Christian Herald. To this Weekly Literary and Artistic Feast We Invite You and All MARGARET E. SANGSTER 


Formerly Commander U.8.8. Maine Your Loved Ones; and to Make the Invitation Practically Irresistible, we Offer the Following Special Inducements: 


Our Marvelous Premium Proposition 


On Our Editorial Staff 
Most Popular Woman Editor 





Our Free Calendar 


HOW THE MOD WAS SECURED 
THE Forbes Lithograph Company, of 


Boston, who are reproducing for us in 
Fifteen Colors the Charming Water Color 
Painting entitled "Little Sunshine in Church," 
which is to be used in connection with Our 
Superb 1908 Calendar, send us the follow- 


ing explanation of how the model was secured : 








“Your Calendar shows one of the sweetest, loveliest of 
girls, caught while in church waiting for the sermon to 
begin—a dainty little miss who looks calmly out on life's 
pathway from the safe harbor of a perfect home—and is a 
picture that expresses the Innocence and Purity of Child- 
hood better than any recently published. 


‘In painting the original of this reproduction, the selec- 


cae the model was the first and most difficult task of the 


| jst, and at last an advertisement for a beautiful little girl to 
+ }e was inserted in several daily newspapers, which led to 
| ty fifty. charming children being interviewed ; none, how- 
» ft, seemed quite to express the artist’s inspiration until 
“te Shirley came into the studio just as the picture shows 


Po}, and the painting of ‘Little Sunshine in Church’ 
 yeame a labor of love.” 





J In hanging this beautiful work of art in your home you 


“way be sure that it is a painting of a REAL little girl, ad 


that the artist has caught the character of Purity and Child- 
ish Innocence that is hers by right, and that Every Sunday 
Morning this same little miss brings her share of “sunshine” 
into “church.” 


Our Sunshine Cal- 
endar measures 14x18 





PASTOR CHARLES WAGNER 











Sent, All Charges Prepaid 


Select One of These Offers 


For $1.50 we will send The Christian Herald every week to January 1, 1909, 
and our Beautiful "Little Sunshine in Church" Calendar for 1908. 


For $2.00 we will send The Christian Herald to January 1, 1909, Our Beautiful 
Sunshine Calendar, and Twice Around the World with Alexander, All Charges Prepaid. 


All Charges Prepaid. 


A Great Holiday Gift 


Twice Around the World With Alex- 
ander, the Prince of Gospel Singers, 
is full of Life, full of Anecdote, and full of Inci- 
dent. A more impressive story of World-wide, 
Globe-encircling, W onder-working Achievement 
in Leading Multitudes to Christ has never been 
told. It is a Thousand Stories in One, each full 
of Enchantment, some Pathetic, some Sad, some 
Joyous, some Uplifting, and All Encouraging. 


AN EVER MEMORABLE TOUR 


Mr. Alexander started out with Dr. 
Torrey on an All-Around -the-World 
Tour of Evangelization. Over One 
Hundred Thousand Converts Were 
Made, and im a Single Meeting Over 
SEVEN THOUSAND arose to testify 
to the saving grace of Our Lord. 

Around the World With Alexander contains 
nearly 400 pages. It is Beautifully Illustrated. and Bound 
in Rich Red-Art Cloth, with Emblematic Side Stamp and 
Genuine Gold Lettering. 


All For TWO DOLLARS 


We send this Great Book, Our Superb 
Calendar for 1908, and The Christian 
Herald for One Whole Year (all three) 
For ONLY TWO DOLLARS. Money 
Refunded if not De- 
lighted, or if Too, Late. 
Subscribe To-Day 
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